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LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY TRAINING 




















(1) A Campripce University Lecturer (Dr. R. N. Ingle, M.A.) was ‘impressed (11) After a fortnight’s acquaintance with your system I committed to memory a 
with the possibilities of improvement to memory which the lectures open up.’ (2)As précis of Taxes Management Act (121 sections) in five or six hours.—E. J. SUMNER, 
a device for memorising, or as a System of Memory-training, Prof. Loisette’s method | Surveyor of Taxes. (12) Great advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to 
is admirable.—R. A. Proctor. (3) Physiological and scientific.—Dr. ANDREW weak one.—Rev. Dr. Buck Ley, Editor Christian Advocate. (13) I learned 
Witson (April 1883). We again recommend Loisette’s System.—Dr. A. Witson | Chardenal’s Rules of the French —h 4 in 3 days. —W. C. PATTERSON. (14) 
(January 1889). (4) I intend to educate my son entirely on your System. There is | Top in examination.—THomas Tait, M.A. (15) Success at examination of the 
more logical training in it than in many treatises on Philosophy.—Rev. C. E. Institute of Chartered Accountants.—C. E. BraDLy. (16) Tremendously popular 
CockinG, M.A.Oxon, Rector of Lee. (5) Three Exams. passed.—Rev. R. Dewe, | in Oxford.—Pa// Mall Gazette, 4th February 1890. (17) Lucid and interesting 
B.A.Camb. (6) The applications of the System as numerous as the affairs of life— lecture toa very large class of University Studerts.—Camé ridge Daily News, 25th 
Rev. J. Amos, M.A.Camb. (7) An excellent travelling Companion —Commander | October 1889. (18) Course of lectures very successful.—Camébridge Independent, 
J. B. Have, R.N. (8) Taught by correspondence. In three weeks I was able to 23d November 1889. (19) See The Scottish Leader of 13th June 1890, Evening 
memorise the names, etc., of more than 400 men.—A. W. Jamieson, Major, B.S.C. | Dispatch 13th June, Edinburgh Evening News 13th June, Educational News 


(9) An invigorating physiological exercise.—Dr. A. CARTER. (10) The Professor 14th June, and Scotsman 6th June. 
makes preaching without notes quite an easy matter.—Rev. J. W. Davigs. 


h. Pupils in class of 10 or more pay £1, 1s. each for whole Course of Lessons. 


Prospectus Post Free from PROFESSOR LOISETTE, , 37 New Oxford Street, London. 


‘Sir CHARLES "CAMERON, M.D., says :— —An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ | 
a Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of | 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ ; 
































See Prospectus, page /7, for pa ev of Endow- 
ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 
ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 
FOR MUTUAL 
EsTp. 1835. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

ACCUMULATED FUND, . . . £4,400,000 

PAID IN CLAIMS, ‘ : ‘ , 7,900,000 

ANNUAL INCOME, . » , ° 500,000 

PROFITS DECLARED, 4,000,000 


48 Gracechurch St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary & Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. Mr. B A. RUFF, 104 St. 1 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 














‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste 
which is incidental to all the 
processes of life,—HEALTH. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rtuererore BEST. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 








guarantee of purity..—MEDI- 
CAL ANNUAL. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 


HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, 4 ‘ . ‘ . £250,000 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
WiiiaM CurisTIAN, Esq. Emice Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. Cunnincuam, K.C.LE. WittaM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RoseErT STEWART, Esq. 
Joun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—JounN Howarp GwYTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 
Secretary—WiILL1aAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NaTIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 

AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 

Inspector—THOMAS Forrest. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. | Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. | Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CONTAR. . +s . 42,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 Kinc Witt1aM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 


2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, : Pr ‘ . . % 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . i . ; ° ° 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, _. ; . ‘ 5 . . 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, ann UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, , ° ° ° . . : . 170,660 

Head Ofice—QuUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovavt ExcHanGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivErPooL STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. CRavEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. Birackwoop, Esq. 


Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 








CapiTaL Futty SupscriBep, £1,000,000 © 0 
Capita Paip Up, . . 126,068 15 © 
_REesERvVE Funp In HAND, OVER 40,000 0 oO 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Apo.Fr von AnprR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
HAS. H. CampsELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBaRD StTrkET, Lonpon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 »» for Three or Four Years. 
5 9 for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
‘Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 


eeashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 


x11 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Epuisurch, January 1891. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . 
Directors. 

GrorGe AuLDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorGe Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., ihcatbreboer, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwa. B. Dunvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesentuREs, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


£505,000. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, [- « «<« «oer 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° . ; ‘ ° A 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . . ° m ° . ° 14,383 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4$ per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpinsurGu. 


THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 





ONE MILLION. 
Head Ofice—s5 Lotusury, BANK, Lonpon, E.C. 

Chairman—Sir HENRY WATSON PARKER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Parker), 
Rectory House, St. Michael's Alley, E.C. 
Vice-Chairman—HeEnry Turton Norton, Esq. (Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton 
& Co.), Westminster, S.W., and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Manager and Secretary—H. Foster CuTier. 

EDINBURGH BOARD. 

Branch Office—53 GEORGE STREET. 

Chairman—ROBERT STRATHERN, Esq., W.S., 12 South Charlotte St., Edinburgh. 

Tuomas AITKEN, Esq., Leith. 
G. T. BaLFour-KiInNnEAR, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & Beatson, 
W.S.), Edinburgh. 
J. H. Jameson, Esq. (Messrs. Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), Leith. 
RICHARD Legs, Esq., Town Clerk, Galashiels. 
Josian LivincsTon, ay Merchant, Edinburgh. 
Davip Lye tt, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Horne & Lyell, W.S.), Edinburgh. 
District Secretary—J. Houston Barry, 53 George Street. 
Bankers—TueE Rovar BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow Branch—176 West GEORGE STREET. 
Resident Managers—Dicx, Stevenson & Murr, Solicitors. 
District Secretary—Joun R. Watson, A.1.A. 
Applications for Agencies are invited. Full particulars of terms and other informa- 
tion may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), Jung 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the BisHop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerEAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SkcRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


THe COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Ltp., 


Ho.LesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 

FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. ; 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 


Riding, Swimming, etc. ‘ ; 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 343, ts published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 
I. GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 
Il. DOLLINGER AND THE PAPACY. 
III. EL HICS OF THE DAY. 
IV. SEDGWICK’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
V. RUSSIA: ITS PEOPLE AND GOVERNMENT. 
Vi. LORD HOUGHTON. 
VII. NEW CODE AND FREE EDUCATION. 
VIIIL THK GOLDEN BOUGH. 
IX. GREEK AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
X. ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASS. 
XI. PROSPECTS OF CONSERVATISM IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


THE SUN Magazine. 

CONTENTS—FEBRUARY. 

. The Railway Man and His Children. Chaps. XVII.-XX. Mrs. 

The Feudal Ages. Part Il. Arex. H. Japp, LL.D. (OLIPHANT. 

‘Makers of Music.’ V.—BeretHoven. P. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 

. Some Magazines of 1839 and 1840. GrorGcre Morey. 

. A Frienaly Caution to Literary Aspirants. J. R. CLirrorp. 

Fame. Francis Eaton. 

. The First Baron Houghton. G. Barnett Smitu. 

. Curiosities of Human Stature. A crrep J. H. Cresrt. 

. Scenes from Roman Life. Ill. A Roman GenTLeMAN. 

. Oh Environment. AnnieS. Swan. 

11. Encroachment on the Day of Rest. Cuarves Hix. 

12, Maud Melville’s Marriage. Chap. VIII]. Evetyn Everett Green. 

POETRY.—‘Till Death us do Part.’ A. Dennay. 


Lonpon : ALEX. GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square ; and Paisley. 





Price 6d. 


Prof. CHuRCH. 


Lal 
OOD COI ANAW DH 





NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN'’S MAGAZINE. 


NumberC. FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS: 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. WAcForp. 
THE HEART OF LONDON. By Granr ALLEN. 
THE DOUBLE ALIBI. By W. LaipLaw PEEL. 
WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS. ByC. T. 
THE PORTRAIT OF CONCITTA P—. By E. 
Land beyond the Forest,’ etc. 
THE FAIRIES AND GIANTS OF POLYNESIA. By E. TreGear 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anbrew Lana. 
Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Chaps. X.-XII. 


3UCKLAND. 





Lately Published, in One Large Vol., Royal 8vo, Cloth Sides and 
Leather Back, Gilt Zop, Price 40s. 
ELL’S DICTIONARY AND DIGEST 
LAW OF SCOTLAND. 
SEVENTH EpiTIon. By GEORGE WATSON, Esoa., M.A., 
ADVOCATE. 
BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH. 


OF THE 





Just Published, in Demy 8vo, Price 7s, 6d. 


t leon PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1867, 
AMENDING ACTS: 
With ANNOTATIONS, numerous DECISIONS, SCOTCH and 


ENGLISH, and COPIUS INDEX, including also the Provisions , 


of the LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889, re- 
lating to PUBLIC HEALTH, and APPENDIX of RELATIVE 
STATUTES. By J. EATON DYKES, ApvocaTeE, and DUDLEY 
STUART, ADVOCATE. 
BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH. 

Jn One Vol., Royal 8vo, Price 32s. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF 
SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN RANKINE, Esq., M.A., Apvocare, 
PROFESSOR OF SCoTs LAW. 

Author of ‘A Treatise on the Law of Landownership in Scotland.’ 


_‘ We have no hesitation in recommending the work, not only to the legal profes- 
sion, but to those interested in landlord and tenant law, such as factors and others, 
as a useful, accurate, and handy book of reference. —Glasgow Herald. 

“No one can close this treatise after a careful perusal of it without putting a high 
value upon the author's labours.'—A derdeen Journal. 


BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH. 


LEASES IN 





GERARD, Author of ‘The | 
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CONTENTS : 
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Notes ; 235 
Unionist Prospects 238 
Subsidising Dirt 238 
The Manica Business 239 
‘Notions’ : , 240 
Nostrum or Specific? . . 241 
The Place of a Great Landlord 242 
Quack-Salvers : P : 243 
Modern Men: Sir Henry Parkes 244 
Loafing ; : 245 
The Red Man in Canada 246 
English Pagans . é , ; 247 
Marine Engineering in 1890,—II. 248 
The Lockman P : : 249 
Decivilised. By Alice Meynell . ‘ : . 250 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. By W. E. Henley 251 
Correspondence : : 
‘Unmasked’ : 251 
‘ Ashamed to Dress’ 252 
Have They ? ; 252 
‘Discursive Tendencies’. 253 
Drummond of Hawthornden 253 
The New Golden Treasury 253 
An Indomitable . . ; 254 
The Glamis Book of Record . 255 
The Meteoritic Hypothesis . 256 
New Africa : : : 257 
Shreds and Patches 257 
Romanism in Scotland 258 
The Gild Merchant 259 
Washingtonian Civility 259 
The Pensive Game 260 
Provencal Song 261 
A Peripatetic Divine 261 
From Northumberland 262 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EDITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpIToR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Kue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 

nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 














THE ANTI-JACOBIN-TWOPENCE. 
On SATURDA Y, January 31, will appear the FIRST NUMBER of 


rcrHoeE ANIT1-JACOBIN 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Under the Editorship of Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, by whom the Patt. Matt GaZzETTE was conducted from tis 
Joundation in 1864 till 1880, and the St, JAMES’Ss GAZETTE from 1880 till 1888. 


The spirit in which this journal will be carried on is sufficiently indicated by its | . ; : 
| of the ANTI-JACOBIN; which, it may be well to add, will be written in no high 


title. There is no pretence, and there could be no hope, of emulating the brilliant 
little sheet for which Canning, Pitt, and Frere wrote; and it is quite understood 
that to take the name of such a journal in our day is an invitation to humorous and 
satirical remark. But Jacobinism did not expire with Canning’s wit. It has made 
a second appearance in English politics; and the signs of the times declare that it is 
likely to thrive for many a day on the natural impatience of the poor, a kindly but 
erring sentimentalism, and the corruptions and confusions of the older parties in the 
State. The first purpose of the New Journal will be to fight against this intrusion 
in all its disguises ; and therefore no more appropriate name can be found for the 
paper than THE AnTI-JACOBIN. 





Political affairs, however, will oceupy a comparatively small space in the pages 
Tory vein, but in the spirit of true Liberalism. The AnT1-JacoBin will have much 
to say about all that interests, amuses, or scandalizes society—that does it good or 
that does it harm. 


The AntTI-Jaconin will be a handsome sheet, not unlike the weekly reviews in 
appearance. But the price will not be 6¢. _A variety of considerations have decided 
the Editor to try the experiment of publishing a first-rate weekly Review at a price 
which, while it will content the richer classes, will not be prohibitive to any member 
of the middle-class. The price of the ANTI-JacoBiIN will be TWORENCE. 





TEMPORARY OFFICES: 8 


VOL V. 


DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 6O.’S LIST 





Demy 8vo. 15s. 
THE LIFE OF PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 
EpMUND GossE. With Portrait. 
‘Philip Henry Gosse . . . was a man whose life and labours were certainly en- 


titled to literary record . Mr. Edmund Gosse has discharged a pious duty with 
great skill and discretion.’— Times. 


By his Son, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE NATURALIST OF CUMBRAE: ATrue Story. Being | 


the Life of DAvip RoBERTsoN. By his Friend, the Rev. T. R. R. 


STEBBING, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, in old style boards or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS BETTERTON. By Roserr W. Lowe. 
[Eminent Actors. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: The Founder of Modern Angli- 
canism, and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By WILFRID 
MEYNELL., With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. Contributions chiefly to his Earlier | 


History. By his Brother, Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CONFUCIUS, THE GREAT TEACHER: A Study. By 
Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, C.B. 


‘A highly creditable attempt to convey an adequate knowledge to the general 
public of Confucius the man and Confucius the teacher.’—Scofsman. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE AND DOCTRINES OF JACOB BOEHME, 
the God-taught Philosopher. An Introduction to the Study of his 
Works. By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 


and on the Continent. Lectures and Papers. By the late Rev. 
AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A. 
‘A not unworthy memorial of a highly gifted mind and a character of rare distinc- 
tion.’— 7imes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. By the 
late Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A. With Memoirs of | 
the Author. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER OF HUMANITY: Sermons on the Lord’s 


Prayer. By H. N. GRiMLey, M.A., Author of ‘ Tramadoc 


Sermons.’ 


‘ Full of tender devoutness and persuasive earnestness.’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


MAGNIFICAT : A Course of Sermons. By the Rev. HERBERT 
H. JEFFRESON, M.A., Assistant Priest of St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, 
Author of ‘ The Divine Unity and Trinity.’ 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE TRUE GROUNDS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. An. 


Essay on Dr. Martineau’s recent Book, ‘The Seat of Authority in 
Religion.” By Roserr BRAITHWAITE, B.A., of Wadham 
College, Oxford, Parrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


THE FORMATION OF THEGOSPELS. ByF. P. Bapuam, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE RISE OF CHRISTENDOM. By Epwin Jonnson, M.A. 
‘ Abounds in excellent writing, and is marked by a high moral tone and purpose.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH PROCEED- 
INGS. Part XVII. 


Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BLACK IS WHITE: or, Continuity Continued. By Tue Pric, 


Crown 8vo. 55s. 


SOCIALISM, NEW AND OLD. By Professor WiLi1aM 


GRAHAM. [/nternational Scientific Series. 


‘An excellent volume, partly descriptive and partly historical of the Socialism of 
ourtime. The book i is most fair; indeed, fairness i is its leading characteristic. . . . 
A valuable book, in short, much wanted in this country. Mr. Graham can be 
described neither as Socialist nor Anti-Socialist.’—A thenceum. 


/ 
w New Novel, at all Libraries. 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. ByE. and D. Gerarp, Joint-Authors 
of ‘ Keata,’ ‘The Waters of Hercules,’ etc. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


‘The authors have done their part with a good deal of success.’—A thenaum. 

‘It rises certainly very far above the ordinary level of the latter-day novel.'—/ohn 
Bull. 

‘The novel is a good one, made of good materials well handled.’—Manchester 
Examiner. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 
IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. By ‘TasmMa.’ 


| : . Tae : 

| ‘Full of good feeling and artistic touches.’—A thenaum. 
| _ ‘Whether considered as a story or as a picture of life at the Antipodes, ‘‘In Her 
| 
| 
| 


| Earliest Youth” is a capital book.’—Sfectator. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 
TRAVEL SKETCH. By Tuomas Sinciair, Author of 
‘ Humanities,’ ‘ Essays in Three Kinds,’ etc. 


‘The whole book is exceptionally clever.'—Vanity Fair. 
‘Is both entertaining and instructive. The material of the book, which is not a 
large one, is original.’—Sco/sman. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MY FRIENDS AT SANT’ AMPELIO. ByJ. A. GoopcHILp, 
Part I. CHATS AT SANT’ AMPELIO. 
Part II. THE SAGE OF SANT’ AMPELIO. 


‘A bright, suggestive, and unconventional book, full of shrewd and vigorous 





thought . The volume deserves to be read.’— Speaker. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
By DAVID 
SYME. 


Demy 8vo. 9s. 
ELECTRICITY IN DAILY LIFE: A Popular Account of 
the Applications of Electricity to Every-Day Uses. With 125 
Illustrations. 


| ON THE MODIFICATION OF ORGANISMS. 
| 
| 
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| New and Enlarged Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. 

LECTURES ON ELOCUTION. An Introductory Course of 
Lectures delivered by CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE at King’s 
College. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
|THE ILIAD OF HOMER. By J. G. Corpery, C.S.I. 


‘It presents the charm of a version which, while keeping close to the spirit, and 
never remote from the letter, of the Greek, is yet flowing, sustained, and poetical.’— 
Saturday Review. 

‘Distinctly the best blank verse translation of the ‘‘ Iliad.” ’—Sfectator. 

‘A version beautiful enough to be read by itself for pleasure, and yet literal enough 
to be used by a school-boy as a “‘crib.”’—/ournal of Education. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
| ESCHYLUS: The Seven Plays in English Verse. By 
Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL, LL.D. 
| ‘He is an excellent Greek and he is also an excellent English sc holar. His 


| vocabulary is si imple and sensible. His versification is good. . . . May be con- 
fidently recommended St. James's Gazette. 


| In Four Editions. 

| THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Sir Epwin Arnotp, C.S.1. 
Illustrated Edition, small gto, 21s.; Library Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d.; Elzevir Edition, printed on hand-made paper, cloth 
extra, 6s.; Lotes Series, small 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, or half- 
parchment, uncut, 3s. 6d. 


Second Edition. 


LYRICS; and other Poems. By Lady Linpsay. 
printed on hand-made paper. 5s. 
‘A dainty little volume of graceful and tender verse, rather overcast with sadness, 
but always sweet in feeling and expression.’——/a7/y News. 
‘ Dainty verses, moulded with a true artistic touch.'— New Review. ie 
* Lady Lindsay has the delicate fancy and light touch of the born song-writer. — 
Atalanta. 


Elzevir 8vo, 


Crown 8vo. 55s. 
THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE;; and other Poems. By 
F, LEYTON. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OAK AND MAPLE: English and Canadian Verses. 
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By Mrs. 


Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LAURENCE: Scenes ina Life. A New Poem. 
DAILE HARRIS. 
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Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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NOTES 


PARLIAMENT reassembled on Thursday: for what may 
fairly be described as a Scots outing. The occasion was, of 
course, the Lord Advocate’s introduction of the Private 
Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill, which he accomplished with 
his wonted perspicacity. In opposition to the measure 
a petition was presented by the Scottish Home Rule 
Association, which (as we have often had occasion to note) 
will find its occupation gone, and such scant reason of 
being as it may have evanished, the moment Mr. Robert- 
son’s bill becomes law. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who 
followed the Lord Advocate, contended that nothing need 
be done—in the meantime, at least—except experiment- 
alise in the direction of the bill by means of town and 
county councils: preferring the well-known impartiality 
of such bodies above that of the judicially constituted 
Commission of the bill, and supporting his ‘argument’ 
by the scandalous contention that the Court of Session 
Much 
is permissible in party warfare ; but Mr. Campbell-Banner- 


does not command the confidence of the country. 


man should be reminded that attacks upon the Judiciary 
Messrs. Essle- 
mont, Hunter, Duff, Munro-Ferguson, Bryce, and other 
Gladstonites opposed, while Messrs. Elliot, Parker Smith, 
 T. Reid, and others supported the second reading, 
which was carried by 150 to 86. 


are only possible among Timhealvites. 


The sitting was attended 
by Mr. Parnell, who resumed his duties as Irish leader. 


At Cambridge Lord Salisbury began by deprecating the 
exaggerated importance sometimes attached to recent 
events, interesting and amusing as they were. Home Rule 
had not been on the point of victory after the Eccles elec- 
tion ; and Home Rule was not dead now in any sense which 
could justify the Unionists in laying down their arms: a 
remark which has been significantly illustrated by the 
result of the Hartlepool election. As for the. exact 
purport of the famous Hawarden interview, the Prime 
Minister opined that that was of little moment ; for what 
Mr. Gladstone thought, or said he thought, eighteen 
months ago probably bore no measurable relation to what 
he would think, or say he thought, eighteen months hence. 
Upon the question of Mr. Parnell’s character Lord Salis- 
bury ‘laughingly declined to enter. His remarks in 
Lancashire had been fffisinterpreted, and he must beg his 
opponents to bear in mindthe Ninth Commandment. Bat 
the conduct of those who after first expressing unabated 
confidence in Mw Parnell had then turned upon him was 
a prpper object of criticism : as well as the moral fervour 
of fhose who waited ten days before they opened their 
lips to condemn his conduct. 


From the recent faction fight in Ireland Lord Salisbury 
drew two striking and important lessons. In the first 
place, he said, give Ireland a measure of Home Rule, 
and you will have two Irish parties striving which shall 
be more strongly anti-British. There will be hundreds 


of points of dispute between the Irish and the Imperial 
Parliaments ; and the cue of every agitator will be to 
advance ever further on the road to Separation. In 
the second place, Ireland under Home Rule will be 
Ireland under priestly rule. Priestly rule is a corruption 
to which all religions are exposed, even the religions 
which have no priests. It means the employment of 
influence legitimately and properly acquired in spiritual 
It had 
been conspicuous in Kilkenny, where the election had 
given the Ulster Protestants a foretaste of what Home 
Rule would mean for them. Lord Salisbury wound up his 
speech by adverting to the more cheering aspects of the 
situation. 


matters towards some secular and personal end. 


He referred with satisfaction to the construc- 
tion of light railways, and above all to the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, of which he obviously expects great things. 
The new proprietors will settle down into the most con- 
servative class in the community ; and so forth, and so 
forth. All which may be true—we trust it is; but Mr. 
Parnell clearly thinks nothing of the sort. 


Ar Maidstone on Tuesday Mr. Goschen was in excel- 
lent trim. Ever the first to be of good heart in the hour 
of adversity, he was naturally in the best of spirits in this 
favourable hour, and ‘rubbed it into’ the Gladstonians 
with unerring dexterity. He contended that the events 
of the last two months afforded a presumption that the 
Irish were unfit for self-government. True, there were 
often election riots in England also, but in England the 
ae never headed the combatants: the vicar never led 

n his flock to the slaughter. But the essential point was 


inot the foretaste of an Irish Parliament but the pricking 


‘ Othe bubble, the exposure of the sham. No other leader 


the Irish Nationalists would have been possible in the 
ast than Mr. Parnell. He was the ‘statesmanlike,’ the 
noderate,’ the ‘astute’ director of a ‘ constitutional move- 
trent.’ In a moment the mask had been thrown off, 






and he was revealed in the act of appealing to the most 
vjolent passions of the community. Mr. Goschen dealt 
very trenchantly with the silly charge that the Unionists 
e endeavouring to stir up old racial hatreds. On the 
ntrary, he maintained, they are seeking by judicious 
measures to further the best interests of the Irish nation: 
whereas what Mr. Morley and Sir George Trevelyan desire 
is only a union between the Irish nation and the Radical 
party. Mr. Goschen wound up a most useful address by 
pointing out how clearly events have proved the folly of 


as 


yielding to a supposed inevitable. 





Sik Henry James spoke clearly and forcibly at Bury 
on Monday, pointing out how feeble and weak-kneed 
the abstract principle of Home Rule needs must be 
when it crumbled to pieces at the publication of Mr. 
Parnell’s personal delinquencies. Him Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman essayed to refute after his own fashion 
on the following day, and, greatly daring, denied that 
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he had ever used his famous phrase about ‘ finding sal- 
vation. But upon what else does Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s fame—valeat quantum—depend ? Mr. Courtney 
spoke sensibly but gloomily at Bradford, telling his hearers 
that Parliament would do nothing to prevent disputes 
between capital and labour, and reminding them of the 
speedy expiry of many of our commercial treaties, and the 
probable difficulty of renewing them on anything like easy 
terms. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke at Bristol, and the 
Lord Advocate entranced a Preston audience—perhaps 
one of the readiest and most appreciative in the world— 
with his admirably balanced periods. 





Tue rumour—intrinsically wild and silly—of Mr. Par- 
nell’s intended retirement which was circulated at the close 
of last week has been completely dissipated by the series of 
bitter and unyielding harangues which he delivered on 
Sunday and Monday. He still maintains the very in- 
genious and quite impregnable position, that he is willing 
to retire if his retirement will secure what Ireland de- 
mands ; but that if no more is to be forthcoming than a 
miserable local government scheme, he will not desert 
the cause of Ireland which he has consistently championed 
during the last ten years. At Tralee he subjected Mr. 
Gladstone’s agrarian legislation to a review which con- 
tains much that may well set Conservatives a-thinking. 
The Land Bill of ’81 would have succeeded had it been 
more thorough. Even as it was, the Arrears Bill had 
been squeezed out of that very squeezable Government 
in the following year, and had been succeeded by yet 
another measure in ’87. The two objects on which the 
Irish people had set its heart were the thorough re- 
arrangement of the land system and the establishment 
of an independent legislature. Mr. Gladstone had only 
given them ‘ three little F’s’: was he likely to give them 
anything but a little Parliament ? 





As for the Land Purchase Bill, Mr. Parnell expressed 
approval of its object ; and dealing with the contention of 
the Radicals and Timhealyites that it would destroy the 
Nationalist movement, declared his belief that it would, 
on the contrary, strengthen it. A man would be none the 
worse Nationalist because he had a holding of his own: a 
view which has been often more than hinted at in these 
pages, and the truth of which it is for time to discover. 
Mr. Parnell was most unsparing in his exposure of the 
Jacobyn tactics, relating how leading members of that 
faction had come and implored him to oppose the Light 
Railways Bill, which” he declined to do, believing—as 
we have remarked of him before—that Ireland should 
always take what England was prepared to give. This 
note of contempt for the English Gladstonians was very 
prominent again in his speech at Athlone, where he had 
as enthusiastic a welcome as at Tralee. No surren- 
der to the tag-rag-and-bobtail of the English Radicals, 
was his cry. They mistake the very essence of Home Rule 
in dictating to the Irish people as to their choice of a 
leader: that was the point he kept hammering away at. 
So that, upon the whole, the prospect looks depressing 
for the Gladstonians during the session. 


Tue election at the Hartlepools has resulted in the return 
of the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Furness, by a majority of 
298. We cannot profess to be anything but disappointed, 
though we are scarce surprised ; for Hartlepool, to begin 
with, has always been steeped in Liberalism of an uncom- 
promising type, and in the next place the Gladstonian party 
on the present occasion has been little solicitous as to 
the character of its weapons. Something very like fabri- 
cation and falsehood was not uncommon ; while the suc- 
cessful candidate was not ashamed to court the suffrages 
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of the trades’-unionists by the promise that he would 
henceforth only employ union men. Surely ’twere less 
shameful to give an elector five shillings on the spot 
for his vote. The Unionist candidate was in every respect 
unexceptionable : of great influence and standing in the 
constituency, of integrity and honour. He may pos- 
sibly have been hampered by indiscreet supporters. But 
the election will not be unprofitable if it teaches the 
Unionist party how much hard and anxious work has still 
to be performed before the battle is won. 





Tue Scottish Railway Strike is now at the close of its 
fifth week, and, in spite of the conflicting statements of 
employers and strikers in the newspapers—which have, 
unfortunately, allowed their partisanship to trespass upon 
their reports—the situation is altered but slightly.  Not- 
withstanding the assurance of managers that the traffic is 
being worked satisfactorily, the train service is consider- 
ably restricted, with the avowed object of clearing off the 
goods arrears. The Caledonian and Glasgow and South- 
Western Companies, even after recent defections, are in 
a better position than the North British, but the directors 
of the last have turned a deaf ear to a deputation of Glas- 
gow citizens which urged them to meet their servants half- 
way. On the other hand, the men declare themselves 
‘more determined in the determination’ to resist. Pro- 
cessions of strikers have marched through Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, while meetings on their behalf have been held 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, as well as in the 
Colonies. The efforts to secure a general strike have 
failed thus far: though a representative conference of 
carriers—including seamen, carters, and van-drivers—held 
in Glasgow, has passed a resolution in its favour. 





Mr. CuisHo_m Rosertson, the President of the Miners’ 
Federation and the Labour candidate for Stirlingshire, at a 
strikers’ meeting in Glasgow on Monday, being interrupted 
by a shout of ‘ Dynamite’ in his discourse as to the means 
to be adopted should moral suasion fail, merely observed: ‘I 
leave that for you to decide.’ The chairman (Mr. John 
Hodge) followed this up by hoping the men would take 
Mr. Robertson’s advice, and infuse more life into their 
work. QOutrages have been of daily occurrence, particu- 
larly in the West country; and, while an engine-driver has 
been kicked almost to death, several other servants at work 
have been mercilessly stoned, one poor fellow having his 
collar-bone fractured. The danger of the present state of 
affairs to the public is shown by alarming collisions at 
Airdrie and Motherwell, by a narrow escape of the 
‘Singer's’ artisan train, which was almost run into by a 
goods train, and by other mishaps of the same kind. 





Lorp Loruian, who was appealed to by the Edinburgh 
Trades’ Council to confer with the Board of Trade on the 
subject, has replied that he cannot perceive that any good 
is likely to result from such action. The Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce has declined (by 183 to 31 votes) to interfere. 
In Edinburgh a largely attended citizens’ meeting was 
chiefly remarkable for the speech of Professor Blaikie, 
whose excellent advice was in marked contrast with the 
mischievous gabble of a number of Free and U.P. clergy- 
men. On that occasion Lord Aberdeen, Lord Provost 
Boyd, and Principal Rainy were appointed ‘to confer with 
the railway directors and the men on strike.’ Very sensibly 
the Lord Provost declined : on the ground that ‘ the ques- 
tion is now . .. whether irresponsible leaders are to dictate 
terms to employers and employed all over the country.’ 
Lord Aberdeen accepted the commission, and the strikers 
promised to return to work in the event of the reinstate- 
ment of their entire number, on his assurance that he 
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was satisfied ‘the promise of the companies to redress 
all grievances will be substantially carried out,’ but he has 
had to report that he cannot give them this assurance. 
Of course the Gladstonians have been unable to resist the 
temptation to make political capital out of the strike, 
even though their chief has prudently declined to express 
any opinion on the subject. Messrs. Campbell-Banner- 
man, T. R. Buchanan, Donald Crawford, A. D. Provand, 
Robert Wallace, and others, have supported the strikers 
through thick and thin. 





Coronet Paiva p’AnpraADE has returned to Lisbon ‘< al- 
most with tears in his eyes, which (he explained to 
a correspondent of The Times) were due to the harsh 
treatment and the ‘ most insulting language’ used by the 
English press towards Portugal. Considering the compli- 
ments which the Portuguese press has been showering 
upon this country, and that Colonel d’Andrade and his 
friends began all the elbowing and hauling down of flags, 
he seems to be more sensitive than reasonable. In his 
story of his capture by the agents of the South Africa 
Company at Mutassa’s kraal, the British play, of course, 
the part of ‘bandits’ who wantonly attacked and kid- 
napped an unoffending but unflinching and patriotic Por- 
tuguese officer ; and he expressly denies that he saw or 
knew anything about hauling down a British flag. 


Genera Mies has been able to announce to the troops 
under his command that ‘the Sioux war is ended.’ At 
the same time he gives a sketch of the origin and pur- 
pose of the Indian disturbances that will hardly restore 
the peace of mind of settlers on the borders of the 
Reserves. There was, he says, a widespread conspi- 
racy, involving many tribes, ‘to cause a general uprising 
in the spring among the native races with a view to 
massacre the white settlers. The Sioux headed the 
movement, with Sitting Bull as chief conspirator, and 
from the impenetrable recesses of the Bad Lands they 
began systematic harryings that were to push the pale- 
faces into the Atlantic. So differently have the events 
turned out from this prediction of the ‘false prophets, 
that it is the ‘hostiles’ that have been thrust back until 
they have found themselves ‘ under the guns of the com- 
mand,’ which is now busy with the work of disarmament. 
‘Not a single citizen’s life,’ says the General proudly, 
‘has been lost beyond the borders of the Reservations.’ 
The news is good, though here and there the story re- 
quires a pinch of salt. 


Tue case of Triihner v. Triithbner and Christian, which 
came before Mr. Justice Butt last Monday, was one 
in which the petitioner sought a decree of dissolution 
of marriage by reason of the adultery of the respon- 
dent with the co-respondent. He produces in support 
of his case proof of a conviction for that offence pro- 
nounced against both parties by one of the Parisian 
courts. The evidence was admitted and a decree nisi 
pronounced. In England legislation on the subject 
would probably be looked upon as Puritanical. Although 
it is an ecclesiastical offence, it has never been treated 
as a crime; and in 1858, when the Divorce Act was 
under discussion, an attempt to make it so was re- 
jected. The French regulations (Code Pénal, liv. iii. tit. ii.) 
are framed with great moderation and wisdom. Only the 
husband can prosecute, aud he may condone the offence 
at any time. ‘Two years’ imprisonment is the greatest 
punishment: but in addition the co-respondent may be 
condemned in a fine of £80. The whole thing seems in- 
geniously contrived to shift the burden of ridicule from 
the innocent to the guilty. The offence is still nominally 
capital in Scotland, though the penalty has not been 
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inflicted in recent times. In our Indian Penal Code, by a 
‘concession to native ideas,’ adultery is punishable with 
imprisonment up to five years. 





The Times of Monday announced that a manuscript of 
Aristotle's treatise on the Athenian constitution has re- 
cently been discovered among the Egyptian papyri at the 
British Museum. For the last forty years Egypt has been 
a happy hunting-ground for classical scholars, but they 
have hitherto had no spoil comparable to this latest cap- 
ture. Indeed (if the work be genuine, and the editors of 
The Times have not for a second time been deceived by 
the experts of the Museum) there has been no such find 
since Niebuhr discovered the palimpsest of Gaius. Aris- 
totle wrote the histories of one hundred and fifty-eight 
ancient constitutions; this treatise is the sole survivor, 
and contains a sketch of Athenian political history and 
a systematic account of the perfected Athenian polity. 
It has hitherto been known to scholars only in quotations 
preserved by the grammarians: if the account of its con- 
tents is to be relied upon, it will form an invaluable com- 
plement to our knowledge of Athenian history. 


Ar the London Docks there is little but trouble. The 
‘coalies’ refuse to put coal on board a steamship because it 
has been discovered that a non-unionist sailor or stoker has 
‘signed, and then the stevedores strike out of ‘sympathy’ 
with the ‘ coalies’ and refuse to stow the cargo. Then 
the owner in despair appeals to the Shipping Federation, 
and the Federation officer says the steamship can only be 
coaled and cargoed if it is brought alongside the guard-and- 
garrison ship Scotland. It is towed out of one dock into 
another and brought alongside the Scot/and, and'then the 
unionist ‘coalies’ sweep down in force and have a free 
fight with the ‘ Federation coalies.. The owner then 
hears that the Dockers’ Union is working a co-operative 
scheme—taking the responsibility of a complete loading 
job (that is, at an estimated price), with the intention of 
dividing the proceeds among its clients. The owner inter- 
views a docker official, and begs him to take at a price— 
(a long price, probably, since he is weary of delay)—the 
loading of his vessel. The official takes it, and the owner 
is happy—but only for the moment or the day. The 
docker official comes to him anon, and is sorry that the 
work of loading is stopped, but his clients are so great in 
suspicion and so small in application : they refuse to accept 
4d. an hour paid on account until the bill of their earnings 
is made up at the end of the job. The end is that the 
ship steams away with but an eighth of her coal on board 
and but a quarter of her proper cargo. 





Tue death is announced of Kalakaua 1, King of 
Hawaii, of whom it is recorded that he could drink more 
and carry his liquor better than any man on the Pacific 
Coast, and who is described by a correspondent of The St. 
James's Gazette as‘ aman of great good-nature, adaptability, 
and nerve’; of the widow (tat. 81) of Thomas Drummond, 
Under-Secretary for Ireland in the second Melbourne 
Administration, herself a ward of ‘ Conversation ’ Sharpe, a 
favourite of Wordsworth, a friend of Rogers and Macaulay ; 
of Léon Délibes, an artist elegant in genius, accomplished 
in method, distinguished in style—the musician of Lakmé, 
Sylvia, and Jean de Nivelle ; of George Bancroft, author of 
a readable Life of Washington and an unreadable History 
of the United States; of Lockroy, the author-player, a 
survival of the great Romantic movement, some of whose 
heroes it was his to present; and of Henry Bowman 
Brady, F.R.S., a distinguished _ zoologist and a most ami- 
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able and excellent man. 
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UNIONIST PROSPECTS. 


\ \ 7HETHER Home Rule be dead or not, if it will 

be but the shibboleth of a party whose aim 
is social rather than political revolution, or if it will 
reappear in the time of those now living as a prac- 
tical political scheme—all these are matters about 
which men may hold diverse opinions; but that the 
enemies of the party of the Constitution are alive and 
very active is a fact beyond debate. The prospects, 
therefore, of the party conveniently styled Conserva- 
tive are not necessarily golden. The Hartlepool elec- 
tion proves that, while the writer in the current Quar- 
terly is right in saying that Conservatism is increasing 
in England, he may be wrong in prophesying that 
recent events will cause as large abstentions on the 
part of Liberal voters as resulted in 1886 in the loss of 
so many Liberal seats. Hartlepool has not, of course, 
been won on the Irish Question ; but that it has been 
lost to the Union at this juncture might be advanced 
as proof positive—if proof that way were needed—that 
that loose congeries of immoral principles which com- 
poses what is called the New Radicalism has plenty of 
fight in it, and that to forget to contend with it were 
to assist in betraying the State. 

It is claimed for the Government that its policy in 
every department of affairs has been wise and success- 
ful. This claim cannot be traversed. It is not dis- 
puted even by Gladstonians, who content themselves 
with the utterance of the blessed word ‘ Coercion, and 
then play lightly with the edged tools of Socialism. If 
the majority of voters were governed by logic, and not 
by prejudice, self-interest, whim, and love of variety, 
the odds against Mr. Gladstone’s return to power would 
be overwhelming. As it is, the result of an appeal 
to the country is not likely to be one of which 
Unionists will have much cause to complain. By- 
elections such as Hartlepool will doubtless rejoice the 
hearts of such philosophers as Mr. Morley, and fire 
the breasts of such gladiators as Sir William Har- 
court ; but as like as not Hartlepool will not return 
Mr. Furness at the general election. All the same, 
whether the dissolution come in autumn or be delayed 
for another year, the present session is one of great 
importance to the Government and to the party of 
Union. That party has to perfect its organisation, and 
in this matter much remains to be done. There is 
a great show of activity; candidates are coming for- 
ward ; the Primrose League continues to increase its 
membership in a way that is merely extraordinary ; new 
clubs are forming, and old ones waxing. But if you 
look at the other side you see that the same pheno- 
mena are in course of manifestation there also. The 
Unionist activity, in short, is not necessarily anything 
more than a fresh proof of the fact that the arm-chair 
politician is getting rarer, and that the number of 
persons who take an active interest in politics is in- 
creasing year by year. It is open to question, how- 
ever, if the increased activity of Unionist organisations 
is equal to the demands that will be made upon them. 
It is by no means a safe deduction that the serious 
necessary work of supervising the registers and of 
appointing to every constituency its captains of hun- 
dreds and of fifties is being thoroughly done because 
enthusiastic meetings are held from time to time in 
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places where in former days no ‘Tory dared confess 
himself. The work that does not show, the work done 
in the committee-room and not on the platform—that 
is the work to do; and the Unionist party has not 
always succeeded in getting it welldone. In any case, 
be the election early or late, the next few months are 
of the utmost importance for organisation. 

They are not less important for the Government. 
The chances are that it will be judged by a short- 
memoried electorate rather by what it does in the 
current session than by what it has done in the past 
four years. ‘Two measures which it has undertaken 
to pass are distasteful to some of its staunchest sup- 
porters: the Land Bill and the proposal for assisted 
education in England. he former is likely soon to 
become law: the latter, it is said, will be the piece de 
résistance of the dissolution banquet. But a prosperous 
budget and a good harvest are as necessary for a disso- 





lution as a good record or an attractive programme 
and these, who shall command? And though the dis- 
like to the two great measures aforesaid may breed 
no more than murmurs, these may still be such as 
will lessen the enthusiasm of some members of the 
party and detach some party workers. Lord Salis- 
bury at Cambridge claimed for the Land Bill that it 
would create a peasant proprietary in Ireland: which 
means that a few years hence, unless the Irishman 
changes his character and puts off the habit of many 
centuries, there must arise a new class of [rish landlords 
—ex-usurers, to wit—who will have massed together 
a number of holdings and relegated the proprietors 
thereof to their old position as labourers. Lord Salis- 
bury did not explain, (and no explanation can be found 
in the text of the bill) the manner in which it is 
hoped this evil will be prevented. From the rest of 
his speech no good Unionist could differ even in 
thought. Home Rule will remain with us as long 
as clever and unscrupulous men like Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Parnell see fit to make use of it for party— 
or other—purposes ; but, be the results of the general 
election what they may, the passing of a Home Rule 
Bill will not be one of them. 





SUBSIDISING DIRT. 


HE London County Council is less black than it is 
painted. The plain truth is, it devotes its prin- 
cipal energies to thrashing out the dullest details of 
municipal government for the public benefit. Now, all 
this administrative drudgery cannot be reported ; so 
weary pressmen snatch at every crumb of scandal that 
can possibly entertain the public, and distort and 
make much of it until it appears in print as the sole 
business of the Council. Which is absurd. This good 
word is due to a much-abused body that we purpose 
to abuse still more. And now to business. 

The L.C.C. possesses a committee called the Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee. ‘This committee is 
presided over by Lord Compton, whose name for brevity’s 
sake will sometimes be used as the equivalent of the 
whole of which he is part. Lord Compton, then, a few 
months back presented to the Council the outlines of a 
scheme for sweeping away a maze of slums in Bethnal 
Green and building wholesome dwellings in their stead. 
The thing was boomed. The London papers—Liberak 
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and Conservative alike—arose and bleated over it. It 
was the dawn of a new era. In a few years all the 
slums would disappear, and municipal dwellings —sani- 
tary, commodious, low-rented above all—would shelter 
a happy and virtuous working population. Under the 
influence of this emotion the County Council, though 
not by a very large majority, accepted the principle of 
the scheme and instructed its Committee to prepare a 
full report. ‘This has been done, and the report awaits 
consideration by the Council. Meanwhile the people 
who kept their heads have reason to congratulate them- 
selves. It appears that the area to be dealt with is 
now occupied by the houses of 5720 persons. ‘To buy 
up the land, clear it, and lay it out anew, will cost 
£406,000. By re-sales and land for building work- 
men’s dwellings £105,000 will be recovered ; so that 
the net expenditure will be £300,000—a trifle of 
£52, 10s. for each person removed ! 

Such an enormous outlay on one little bit of Lon- 
don at the expense of the metropolis is invariably de- 
fended on these two grounds: First, the area to be dealt 
with is a plague-spot which must be removed at all 
cost; second, the displaced inhabitants must be re- 
housed in the immediate neighbourhood. Lord Comp- 
ton kindly disposes of both these contentions. The 
condemned area cannot be a plague-spot, for if it were 
the Committee would obviously insist on its instant 
removal. Now it suggests that this operation be spread 
over six or eight years. And thus its members on the 
most crucial point cut the ground from beneath their 
feet. Equally complete but more elaborate is their de- 
struction of their position on the second line of defence. 
That line might, indeed, be turned by a man who does 
not have to sell his soul to get into Parliament, by ask- 
ing the simple question, Why ? Why, in effect, should 
people who choose to live in pig-styes be provided at 
the public expense with comfortable houses in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of their stye, when that stye 
has been pulled down for the public health? It is 
useless to ask the question, for the six hundred and 
seventy talkers who watch over the nation have already 
settled it. Here the municipal authorities are not 
their own masters. ‘They are compelled by statute to 
provide accommodation for all persons displaced. But 
what Lord Compton has done is to show conclusively 
that new accommodation is needed. The admirable 
Committee has made inquiries, and has found that in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the condemned area 
there are vacant rooms to accommodate 1589 persons ; 
that houses to accommodate 1700 persons are in the 
course of construction ; and finally, that there is sub- 
urban accommodation within easy reach for 2000 
more. On this last point it were well to concentrate 
attention. And we cannot do better than quote from 
the report: ‘ Your Committee have caused inquiries to 
be made as to suitable accommodation on the Great 
Eastern Railway, which runs through Bethnal Green. 
They find that within five minutes’ walk of the various 
stations, Enfield, Edmonton, etc., there are at the 
present time empty houses giving accommodation 
for about 2028 persons. Workmen's tickets are one 
shilling a week. There will therefore be no difficulty 
in obtaining suitable accommodation for all those who 
are willing to move to a distance, but your committee 
are aware that but a small aumber will avail them- 
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selves even of cheaper and better dwellings when they 
are at a distance from town life.’ 

In other words, the London County Council is asked 
to spend £52, 10s. a head on some five thousand per- 
sons in Bethnal Green because they prefer town life to 
country life! And why are these particular persons se- 
lected for this handsome bounty ? Simply because they 
are dirty. If they were even moderately clean they 
would be allowed to die in peace in whatever shelter 
their poverty or their wealth had chosen. But they 
are dirty—dirty beyond the limits of toleration ; and 
therefore some £300,000 of cleaner people’s money is to 
be thrown away to provide them with new houses on the 
old site, where they may enjoy the advantages of ‘town- 
life” But what else can you do? says the sentimen- 
talist in despair. You can’t let things go on like this? 
Certainly not. If these houses are so foul that they 
are unfit to live in and are a public nuisance, they 
must be pulled down at the owners’ cost. A magis- 
trate’s order, and the thing is done. And if the 
whole area is so tightly packed as to be necessarily 
unhealthy, let the Council, as it proposes, buy it all 
up, cut new streets, and then sell the land again for 
the best price it will fetch for commercial purposes— 
and in Bethnal Green the price would be a big one. 
As for the dirty people who are displaced, let them 
go to—Enfield. 





THE MANICA BUSINESS. 


E is a master of exegesis indeed that can reconcile 

the British and the Portuguese accounts of the 

recent collision in the Manica country between the 
Portugals and the British South Africa Company’s 
police. In the first place, there is the treaty of 
September 14th concluded between Mr. Colquhoun 
as agent of the Company and the chief Umtasa or 
Mutassa. This agreement, according to the showing 
of The Times correspondent in Mashonaland, is valid, 
inasmuch as Umtasa has taken no oaths of allegi- 
ance to the Portuguese, whether directly or indirectly 
through Gungunhama, his overlord and their vassal. 
On the other hand, Colonel d’Andrade, who has been 
interviewed at the Cape and again at Lisbon, asserts— 
though he does not prove—that the ruler of Manicaland 
has been for twenty years at least the subject of Por- 
tugal, and affects to look upon Mr. Colquhoun’s diplo- 
macy as an indifferent practical joke. To set against 
this ingenious hypothesis is the fact that Umtasa ap- 
pears to have taken the document very seriously, for 
on the report of the Colonel’s advance upon his kraal 
—(accompanied by the notorious Capitéo Gouveia 
and some three hundred men)—he sent an ‘ urgent 
request’ for assistance to the Company’s representa- 
tives. Now Colonel d’Andrade does not attempt to 
deny that he arrived on the scene within a few hours 
of the first detachment of the Company's police. But 
you must not suppose that he was racing for the posi- 
tion: not a bit of it—his advent was the merest coinci- 
dence. He happened to be on a surveying expedition 
in the neighbourhood, and on his way he met with his 
friend Senhor Gouveia. Him the malignant will have 
to be a bloodthirsty slave-dealer: he really is a kind- 
hearted gentleman who never sold a negro in his life. 
But how about the three hundred armed followers ? 
Well, there were some thirty couriers and no more, and 
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among them there may have been a gun or two for 
shooting game. How vain, then, Umtasa’s fears! Why, 
the pacific quality of the expedition—a sort of African 
Social Science Congress—is proved incontestably by the 
presence of a lady, the friend—(alas !)—of Gouveia. 
The Colonel appears to have forgotten that love has 
before now ruled the camp as well as the court and 
the grove. And his story of the kidnapping and de- 
portation of this innocent pleasure-party by the brutal 
Major Forbes is contradicted at nearly every point by 
The Times. The Portugals, it seems, received the 
clearest warning that they would be suffered to put 
no sort of pressure upon Umtasa, and that their 
force must be instantly withdrawn. This message— 
and here Colonel d’Andrade is in agreement with the 
English account—was treated with contempt: the kraal 
was occupied, the Portuguese standard was raised ; 
and, but for the timely arrival of Major Forbes 
cum suis, Umtasa would have been compelled to make 
public recantation of the Colquhoun Treaty and of all 
its provisions. But just an hour ere repudiation was 
due some twenty police came up, and Major Forbes 
rushed the place before Colonel d’Andrade had time 
to barricade the stockade-gates. The Portugals were 
taken by surprise, no doubt; but they were also taken 
with arms in their hands which they had not time to 
use. ‘If men came up to me in Regent Street, London, 
and took me off so, asks the innocent Portuguese com- 
mander, ‘ what could Ido?’ The answer to which is 
that coups-de-main are seldom effected in Regent Street, 
but do frequently occur in Africa, so that you ought 
to be on your guard, 

On the whole, then, you pass over Colonel d’Andrade’s 
ingenuous attempt to pose as a harmless unnecessary 
traveller, and regard him, with The Times’ correspon- 
dent, as an agent secretly authorised to improve defec- 
tive claims by acts of violence. Nor can he be said to 
have mended his case by importing an assertion of 
Portuguese sovereignty not only dver Manicaland but 
over the whole of Mashonaland as well, nor by threats of 
setting in motion against the Company Lobengula with 
his thousands and Gungunhama with his fifteen thou- 
sand. Here is brag in eacelsis ; for if ‘ effective occu- 
pation’ means anything as against ownership on paper, 
then policed and pegged-out Mashonaland is occu- 
pied indeed. And as for the native chiefs, they are 
far more likely to side with a Government which is re- 
presented by Major Forbes than with a Power whose 
chief agent is a ruffian like Gouveia. Besides, this 
person’s intrigues will cease with his removal, whereas 
Major Forbes and that mighty hunter Mr. Selous 
have rapidly extended the sphere of British influence 
towards the sea and the Lower Zambesi. These 
questions are of utmost moment: indeed, it is not 
too much to say that upon them depends the future of 
the British South Africa Company. For many years 
to come gold rather than cattle must form the main 
source of prosperity ; and the mines being situate in 
the north, the expense of conveying the precious metal 
to Cape Town would be enormous. Clearly, then, the 
new possession must be worked from its north-eastern 
and not its south-western corner. Now, under the 
Convention which the Lisbon politicians in their folly 
rejected we were badly off for approaches to the water : 
indeed, much gold needs must have been transported 
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through Portuguese territory. As it is, we shall be 
able to make routes of our own; and though we shall 
hardly reach the coast, at least our hold should be 
made good upon the Zambesi’s tributary, the Pungwé. 
For a modus vivendi is all very well, but accomplished 
facts are a vast deal better. 





‘NOTIONS? 

MERICANS (it has been complained) originate 
not ideas but ‘ notions.” Sometimes (as in the 
case of the Wooden Nutmeg) these notions are admir- 
able beyond all wonder of whooping. At others, they 
are not. Now, The Critic (N.Y.) is nothing if not a 
journal of spirit. Awhile ago it succeeded in obtain- 
ing a certain consensus of opinion as to the distinguish- 
ing merits of ‘Twenty American Jmmortelles’ ; and 
considering how many American women write, and how 
easy of access American immortality is, one stands 
astonished at its moderation (like Clive in the Nawab’s 
treasury) in asking for so few. It might as well have 
called for forty or a hundred as for one poor score : it 
would certainly have got its answer to the larger—the 
more patriotic—appeal as to the smaller: and the harm 
done (or the good) would have been just as infinitesimal 
in the one case as in the other. Still, the ‘ notion’ was 
a good one, and it fell upon the fate it deserved. But 
mark the sequel. Flushed, it would seem, by its success 
in this arduous undertaking, The Critic has taken to ask- 
ing literary America to ‘send in lists’ with a view to 
ascertaining the names of the best five books produced 
in America during the last ten years. Only native 
talent counts, so that Messrs. Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard and the rest are out of the running, and 
poor Mr. Kipling has never a chance of taking out in 
fame what he has lost in solid cash: and the general 
impression appears to be that America’s five best books 
are not good enough to be grossly, openly and palpably, 

better than the ruck. 

Mr. Cable, for instance, names as one best book the 
Memoirs of the late General Grant and as another the 
Autobiography of the living Mr. Joseph Jefferson ; and 
this, as he instances but two others, would seem to 
imply that his frame of mind in the face of modern 
American letters is one of dampness and depression. 
On the other hand, Miss Kate Field is restrained by 
no such emotions as may be supposed to contend 
within the breast of Mr. Cable: with truly femi- 
nine magnificence—not to say recklessness—she in- 
stances as one of her F.B.B.’s ‘The Works of Mr. 
Howells and Mrs. Burnett.’ It is a little indiscrimi- 
nate, no doubt; but what were life (as some Philo- 
sopher has said) without the pleasures of the table ? 
Mrs. Moulton’s standpoint is far loftier than that of 
Miss Field : she knows of but Two Best Books since 
1880—Dr. Holmes’s Across the Teacups, to wit, and 
the ‘ Posthumous Poems of Miss Emily Dickenson.’ 
The selection of Mr. Brander Matthews (a critic, #7 
en fit jamais, as they say in another place) in- 
cludes the immortal Huckleberry Finn, on which point 
we are with him even unto dynamite; but it also 
includes Sarracinesca and ‘Stedman’s American Poets, 
which is a fact that places his dejectedness on a level 
with Mr. Cable’s own. The heart of ‘Susan Coolidge’ 
—(it is when you are suddenly confronted with names 
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like this that you long to be Mr. William Sharp)—beats 
wildest, it would seem, for ‘Mr. Kennan’s Russian 
Papers, the Life and Letters of the Jate John Lothrop 
Motley, Ramona, * M‘Master’s History of the United 
States, and ‘ Miss Emily Dickenson’s Poems.’ ‘Only 
that and nothing more,’ remarks a writer in The St. 
James's ; and the quotation, howbeit unkind, does in- 
deed seem dreadfully pertinent. 

All these authors have the courage of their opinions 
—such as they are. With others The Critic, per- 
suasive as it is, has been less fortunate. One—a ‘ dis- 
tinguished poet and story-teller’—confesses himself not 
nearly *‘ game and fancy’ enough to face the music: ‘I 
don’t care,’ says he, ‘to bring down on my head the 
wrath of two thousand "—(this is probably a misprint 
for two million)—‘ American authors.‘ Others’ re- 
turned an evasive reply; as thus: ‘I can’t answer 
about the books, because I haven't read any of them’ 
—a retort which, taken seriously, goes far to account 
for the overweening popularity of foreign authors in 
America. Dr. Holmes has ‘ not been a careful or dili- 
gent enough reader to’ etc., but will ‘look with great 
interest for the opinion of more competent scholars’ 
than himself; while a ‘ well-known novelist’ is ‘ not 
aware of having read five good books written since 1880 
by Americans. He admits, this well-known novelist 
does, that * Princess Casamassima is pretty good’; but 
even that work of art is only pretty good, for, says he, 
with an ingenuous frankness which will certainly en- 
dear him to the heart of Mr. Henry James, ‘I have 
never been able to finish it... Miss Guiney—(O for an 
hour of William Sharp !)}—is not to be seduced into 
any expression of opinion, but ‘ sends in a hearty Hoch / 
to the Clear Head and Honest Hand” instead ; and 
this is also the view of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, who 
‘heartily congratulates the editors of T’he Critic on its 
splendid success—splendid in its aim, work, and ac- 
complishment.’ The grammar and the English of this 
passage are far from defensible, no doubt. But, as Mrs. 
John Wood has told us, ‘It’s no matter what you do 
If your “art is but true’; and “tis impossible to believe 
that the ‘art of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge is anything but 
true to her Critic. 

It is indeed an excellent journal; and one can 
honestly regret that this last quest on which it has 
adventured should have resulted in nothing save a 
spying-out of the nakedness of the land. American 
‘literature,’ in truth, is still in its infancy : is still too 
largely compacted of articles in magazines and of re- 
prints of foreign authors to be taken seriously—even by 
Americans. Mr. Howells has long been addicted to the 
bad habit of asserting, in season and out, the superiority 
of the American Novel ; but on this occasion even Mr. 
Howells appears to have felt that it would hardly do 
to go one better than Miss Kate Field, and arrogate 
unto himself the honour which that lady divides between 
the authors of Silas Lapham and Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy. Is it not a fact that American literature is still 
to seek? That there is plenty of protoplasmic stuff, but 
that that has not yet got itself projected into the right 
environment ? Many Americans have written books ; 
but who except Whitman and Mark Twain has written 
a book that is absolutely and essentially American ? 
Mr. Howells is no more American than Mr. James ; Mr. 
Clinton Scollard (or Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, or Mr. 
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Lowell, or Mr. Whittier, or Mr. Bryant, or Mr. Richard 
Gilder) is no more essentially and exclusively American 
than Longfellow was Heine, or than Tolstoi is Russian. 
The stuff is native: the materials are not. The material 
is home-grown ; the ‘plastic’ of the affair, the ideals, 
even the point of view, are imported. On the whole it 
is pretty safe to predict that in this matter of the Five 
Best Books The Critic of the year 2291 will put in a 
better appearance than our sportsmanlike contemporary 
has succeeded in putting in to-day. 


NOSTRUM OR SPECIFIC ? 


N November 15, 1890, Dr. Koch told the world 
that he had discovered a remedy for tubercu- 
losis, and gave samples thereof to certain hospital phy- 
sicians and surgeons, with instructions how to use it ; 
and on January 15, 1891, in the Deutsche Medicinische 
Wochenschrift, he wrote a brief account of what it is, 
and also of the steps up which he passed in working it 
out. In the two mont@gs between these dates doctors 
innumerable had raced tb Berlin and done battle for the 
precious lymph. Some remained to study, to watch re- 
sults, to behave as sane and decent scientific men. Others 
rushed home post-haste in quest of the reward that falls 
to the self-advertiser and the exploiter of other workers. 
Books on the Koch treatment were written and driven 
through the press with the speed of leaders in a daily 
paper. Some patients were hurried to Berlin, were 
crowded into unsuitable lodging-houses, received injec- 
tion, suffered reaction, and died; some came home to 
die ; some were improved in health. But for any prac- 
tical scientific study of results most of these cases were 
valueless. For those that died had never a chance by 
reason of hurry and worry and insanitary surroundings ; 
and over the others paans were sung and cures were 
chanted which too often ended in relapse and disap- 
pointment. Wise men waited. In Paris and Vienna 
there was opposition, and from America it was told that 
more than one American doctor had himself discovered 
this grand remedy some months before the discoverer. 
Deaths were reported : healthy old sufferers from lupus 
had been inoculated for decorative and experimental 
purposes, and had promptly died. Worst of all, the 
remedy was still a secret—that is, was an affront upon 
every tradition and every instinct of the profession of 
medicine. The cruellest cut of all was when the good 
man Stead essayed to bring Koch down to the level of 
Count Mattei, and to put the lymph alongside of the 
blue electricity. “Tis no wonder, if he knew of it, 
that Koch has spoken at last, and at last has told the 
medical profession (not the lay press) something of his 
remedy, its nature, and its mode of action. 

A pure cultivation of tubercle bacilli is obtained ; 
these are killed by cold, heat, or chemicals (and they 
take a deal of killing); they are then ground down 
and suspended in water. ‘This hell-broth, Koch found, 
could be injected into a healthy guinea-pig without 
any result, but if the animal was already tuberculous 
a small injection soon killed. It was next proved by 
an enormous number of experiments that diluted and 
repeated injections gradually caused reaction, and cured 
inthe end. The pure cultivation, however, was found in 
all cases to have certain risks which were eliminated by 
a process in which the curative material was gradually 
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isolated from the bacilli, leaving behind it these—or 
rather their carcases—killed and pounded. Glycerine 
was found to be the best medium for this purpose, so 
that the perfected remedy may be briefly described as 
a glycerine extract of a pure cultivation of tubercle 
bacilli. Other matters—mineral salts and the like—are 
present, but are probably inert and unimportant. The 
probable mode of action on the tuberculous part or 
patient is very complex, and is difficult to state in any 
save the most technical terms. Practically the fluid 
seems to act on the tubercle-infected areas of skin or 
joint, lung or larynx, by consuming the pasture which 
nourishes the bacilli, and in this way starving them out : 
much as the Russians drove the French from Moscow, by 
burning the city. A remedy of such potency and pith has 
its dangers, and before using it you had better be certain 
of your diagnosis. A patient whose symptoms are only 
presumably of tubercle may hesitate before accepting a 
dose of extract of tubercle ; while another whose lungs 
are riddled with it may quickly die in the heat of the 
combat in his person between destroyer and disease. 
Time and careful observation will decide such problems, 
and, it may be, in the end will justify such risks. Real 
scientific workers will step into the arena when some 
new sensation has cleared it of the talkers and the self- 
advertisers. Already Virchow, whose silence had been 
noted by those who could read between the lines, has 
published an account of the post-mortem examinations 
of twenty-one patients treated by Koch’s method in the 
last six weeks of 1890. It is a paper of immense im- 
portance, a judicial deliverance by the greatest patho- 
logist of his age, and it conveys his impression of the 
tremendous dangers of the method in certain cases. At 
present it seems as if the range of the remedy is being 
narrowed down to certain varieties of surgical tubercu- 
lous disease and to acute cases of consumption in which 
the strength is fair, the disease limited in area, and 
the diagnosis precise. 

‘There is comfort in the fact that so terrible a weapon 
is not easily forged. Koch has told us the composition; 
but the manufacture needs an expert. The contents 
of the witches’ caldron in Macbeth were furnished far 
more easily than its ingredients. To cultivate the 
Muses on a little oatmeal is easy ; but it is hard, as 
many a rising bacteriologist will confess, to cultivate 
tubercle on sliced potato or on sterilised beef-tea. 
And then you have to kill the bacilli, and to pound 
them and suspend them, and make an extract on gly- 
cerine, and test the potency of your brew on a hundred 
or two of guinea-pigs. And then you have to select your 
case. And then you have, if possible, not to kill him. 





THE PLACE OF THE GREAT LANDLORD. 


TYNHE deaths, each after its kind, of the Dukes of 

Somerset and Bedford were events too conspi- 
cuous and remarkable to escape the notice of the 
newspaper moralist. Accordingly the usual mass of 
commonplace reflection, sentimental contrast, and half- 
truths dashed with more or less captivating fallacies, 
have been accumulated above and round them. It was 
solemnly urged upon you that even dukes must die: 
that the possession of a noble income is not of itself 
a guarantee of happiness: that even a nobleman may 
prefer simplicity and seclusion to luxury and a public 
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career. For such a one to go to bed sober seemed (in 
northern phrase) ‘like sinning against one’s mercies.” 
Some, too, not only lamented that while these two were 
‘rolling in wealth, others were dying of hunger, but 
even appeared to imply a certain connection between 
the two sets of circumstances. 

Now, in England the elementary principles of private 
property, of competition (which it involves), and of 
laissez-faire, are held as strongly by Mr. Bradlaugh and 
the Secularists as by the Marquis of Salisbury and the 
House of Lords. Yet, if you assume these elementary 
principles, it can easily be shown that in the present 
condition of English life the existence of the great 
landowner is a positive benefit to the community. 
Shall we replace him by the small landowner or the 
peasant-proprietor ? No one will say very much for the 
first of these makeshifts. The fact that he is a land- 
owner with a mansion-house and an array of tenants 
well-nigh compels him to maintain a state for which 
his income does not suffice. This, again, obliges him 
to be a hard master. He neither lives in comfort 
himself, nor can he make those about him comfort- 
able. ‘To him no costly schemes of land improve- 
ment, however profitable in the end, are possible. In 
truth, he is in a false position; and but for tradi- 
tion he would part with joy from his paternal acres 
and lapse into the decent though obscure comfort 
of the middle-class. 
amore attractive figure. Of all incentives to exer- 
tion, says Mill, experience shows the possession of a 
piece of land to be the greatest. But the ‘ magic 
of property” is not a charm that works altogether 
You have in France a large class of small 


The peasant proprietor looks 


for good. 
proprietors, and their records—contained in more 
trustworthy documents than the works of MM. Zola 
are the reverse of edify- 





and Guy de Maupassant 
ing. Numerically, after all, their class is relatively 
insignificant. ‘They do attain to a certain point of pro- 
sperity, but in thought and sentiment they are as vile 
as any peasant in the world; and, possessing a power 
which other peasants have not, they use that power 
badly. They are mean and grasping beyond belief; 
and as each is the centre of a small circle of dependants 
to whom he is the most exacting of taskmasters, their 
collective action by no means makes for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Now, most of the influences that work on a great 
landowner among ourselves are against his exercise of 
the low and sordid vices. He has no inducement to 
drive hard bargains, and as a matter of fact he does not 
drive them. If his agents exceed their instructions, he 
is at once appealed to, and that appeal is invariably 
heard. His dependants over other dependants naturally 
model their conduct by his example. He must always 
be something of a public man, which position exposes 
him to incessant criticism ; and, though much of it be 
partial and unjust, it must certainly prevent him from 
acting without heed. It is impossible that generation 
after generation of tenants and dependants would con- 
tinue to cherish—(as in fact they do)—the successive 
heads of houses such as those of Russell or Scott or Caven- 
dish unless long years of just and kindly treatment had 
fostered a true feeling of devotion. That there are 
black sheep in every flock is a truism which has not, 
perhaps, received its due consideration among the many 
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truisms from time to time uttered on the subject of 
the great landowners ; but that these have ever com- 
posed a small minority the position of the class suffi- 
ciently demonstrates. Most great landlords indeed 
have realised to the full the tremendous responsibi- 
lities imposed on them by destiny. Their honour is 
part of their country’s own. Not seldom have they 
risen to the conception and lived the life of men rather 
the custodiers and trustees of wealth confided to their 
hands for the benefit of others than mere owners of 
property they might squander as they thought fit. In 
short, most of the influences that act on a great English 
landowner make so inevitably for good that right action 
may be confidently predicted of the class. Else were 
all human inducements vain. 


WUACK-SALVERS. 

{INCE man put on civilisation he is thought not to 
have ceased to be restless and discontented, to yearn 
and to aspire. There are who think that all that ‘ is 
wise in man, and noble and god-like, and the rest of it ; 
but there are others who conceive that in so far as man 
yearns and is ‘nobly discontented ”* he is a nuisance to 
himself and to all the principalities and powers above 
and below him. For his yearning is but yearning: it 
produces or attains nothing of consequence, being but 
a kind of megrims or green-sickness which is allayed by 
something other and meaner than the thing dreamed 
of. It has always, however, been a notable and hopeful 
fact about mankind that the man that yearns is less 
than one to a hundred of men who do not yearn. In 
every age there is a foolish generation, more or less 
numerous and noisy, that seeketh after a sign— and 
no sign shall be given to it*: that yearns and pants 
for a political, a social, or a religious nostrum—and no 
nostrum has been found of any avail. 

The foolish generation of five-and-twenty and _ fifty 
years ago believed in the efficacy of a political nostrum ; 
it clamoured for the franchise, and it got it— but the 
world and they that dwell therein are scarce a whit 
the better. 
cries for varieties of social nostrums ; it may get them 


To-day a foolish generation strives and 


it probably will, if it roars long and loud enough— 
but it needs not the gift of prophecy to foretell that 
the world will scarce be a whit the better. For in- 
stance, the ‘ social” topics of the week—(‘ General’ 
Booth’s eternal scheme aside)—have been a public dis- 
cussion on an Eight Hours Bill and the application of 
the much-talked-of co-operative scheme to labour at the 
Docks. 
people the question was debated between an antic 
Fabian and a follower of the past-prophet radlaugh 
whether or not an eight hours day should be made 
compulsory by Act of Parliament. The debate was of 
small moment—(though it may be remarked in passing 
that the Socialist had by far the worst of such argu- 
ment as there was)—except as illustrating our point 
that a foolish and sentimental generation—‘ with its 
pockets on earth and its nose in heaven ’"—will still be 
demanding a nostrum of which it has not considered 
the operation, and which those very people for whom 
it is meant do not want. An Eight Hours Bill, 
pleaded the Fabian, after the manner of nostrum- 
mongers, would cure every ill that labouring human 
nature is heir to; it would compel the employment 


For two long nights in the presence of many 
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of the unemployed, and -it would not reduce wages ; 
would make no difference in the price to the con- 
sumer of things produced, except to the rich, who 
can well afford it; it could make no difference, be- 
cause—because there was no reason that it should. 
The Fabian was asked by his adversary how if the 
result of an Eight Hours Bill was still to leave many 
of the unemployed out in the cold? Then, answered 
the Fabian—being irrationally and impracticably logi- 
cal like all his tribe—a seven hours day or a six hours 
day would be clamoured for till all the unemployed 
were included. And still no difference in wages nor in 
the price of things? No difference—except to the rich 
who can well afford it. And what if men evaded such 
an enactment and worked for as many hours as they 
pleased ? Workmen would not evade it; they would 
see the Act was excellent and of good report and con- 
trived for the general good ; they would stand by their 
order—solidarity, fraternity, and all the rest of it. In 
short, the poor man is always straightforward, noble, 
and self-denying, while the rich man is—not. O foolish 





Fabian ! who hath bewitched thee into such blindness 
to the rights and the wrongs, the strength and the 
weakness of human nature? Above all, who hath 
hindered thee from learning from the experience of 
others something of the likely effect of the application 
of thy nostrum ? Has Professor Ely written in vain 
concerning the ‘ Labour Movement in America’ that 
even a Ten Hours Act was steadily evaded by both 
workmen and employers, and that the ‘ eight hours law 
is a dead letter’ ? 

There is the same blindness to consequences in the 
attempted application of the co-operative scheme at the 
London Docks. Its promoters will not see that if it 
is not quite foredoomed to failure it is at least con- 
demned to a very restricted operation : and all because 
they have been so engrossed with the simplicity and 
beauty of their scheme that they have forgotten its 
value ‘lays in the application. Even The Daily 
Chronicle—triend alike of Socialist and Labour Agi- 
tator—is constrained to admit that the magnificent 
co-operative scheme is likely to fail: not through the 
folly of the Executive of the Dockers’ Union in con- 
triving it, nor through the slackness of the shipowners 
in making use of it, but solely through the stupidity 
and suspicion of the men who are meant to be bene- 
fited. ‘They are not satisfied’ with certain insigni- 
ficant details ; ‘if they were better informed they 
would see——— and so on. The fact is, your nostrum- 
monger is never a practical person; if he were he 
would fling his nostrum away. He may have prac- 
tical knowledge enough to compound his physic, but 
none to understand either the constitution of his 
patients or their willingness to take his stuff. He may 
know the pill he has made, but he knoweth not the 
earthquake he means to purge withal. Indeed, your 
nostrum-monger fulfils Voltaire’s definition of the aver- 
age doctor—‘ who pours medicines of which he knows 
little into a body of which he knows less.’ The science 
of medicine is not what it was in Voltaire’s days. It is 
believed that doctors do now know something both of 
drugs and of the human body. That knowledge may 
have been the result of vivisection. Are Fabians and 
such cattle to vivisect society? Or cannot they 
they !—be schooled enough by the experience of the 
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past ? 
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MODERN MEN. 
SIR HENRY PARKES. 

/N 1839 a certain iron-foundryman from the Black 
Country, with Chartist principles only tempered by 

an admiration for Mr. Cobden, found it advisable to emi- 
grate. For a generation he has been the mainstay of 
Free Trade in Australia; and he is chief among anti- 
That, indeed, might be nothing to his 
We have 


podal politicians. 
own credit nor to that of his adopted country. 
outlived the days of Smiles-on-Self-Help ; and mere suc- 
cess, it is known, can no longer command our admira- 
tion. But the fact is that Sir Henry Parkes has become a 
statesman of a sort. He has been called the Grand Old 
Man of Australia; and the comparison is not altogether 
just—to Sir Henry Parkes. It is true that the best that 
can be said for him is that he has a genius for party politics. 
He is vain, jealous, pompous, and inconsistent to a fault. 
He has occasionally sacrificed his friends, and sometimes 
(though not so often as his illustrious prototype) his 
principles. But there is one point in his character which 
is a set-off against all the rest. His enemies may not 
have suspected it, but he has a poet’s soul. To bring 
such a charge against the author of Stolen Moments and 
Murmurs by the Stream must seem (to any one who has read 
those volumes) ridiculous. But that Sir Henry should 
even have tried to express himself in verse is significant ; 
while a glance through his published speeches is enough 
to place the fact beyond the reach of doubt. He has no 
literary faculty, but he has put the ideas of a poet into 
practice. The political teaching of Lord Tennyson has 
found its best exponent in Sir Henry Parkes. 

One in particular of the Laureate’s earlier works has 
been a fount of inspiration to his strange disciple. ‘Tis 
that in which he speaks of ‘ New Majesties of mighty 
states, the Warders of the growing hour.’ These two 
verses have made the ex-Chartist an Imperial statesman. 
‘Tis odds but he quotes them in any given speech. But 
nearly every passage of the poem, and of one or two 
others written at the same period, has had its effect 
upon his actions or his mind. It is as though he had 
read in them his own deficiencies. By nature an extreme 
Radical, he has taken for his exemplar Lord Tennyson’s 
ideal Minister : 

‘ Not clinging to some ancient saw, 
Not mastered by some modern term ; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm ; 
[Who] in its season [brings] the law.’ 
So often as he feels himself ablaze with revolutionary 
fury, he schools the soul within him not to ‘wed Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay.’ Is he bearded in his Cabinet ? 
‘Regard, he is heard muttering to himself, ‘ regard the 
weakness of thy peers.’ He was cured of his veneration 
for Cobden’s party by the single phrase, ‘ Though niggard 


throats of Manchester may bawl.’ He passed the Educa- 


tion Act of 1880 (his great achievement, and the crown of 


a life-time of endeavour) because his political bible told 
him that ‘knowledge takes the sword away,’ and bade 
him ‘ make her circle with the winds.’ In obedience to 
the last command, he forced his Postmaster-General to for- 
ward newspapers unstamped to all parts of the world: a 
measure which has only just been rescinded. — Last year, 
at the very crisis of the strike in Sydney, he was inclined 
for a moment to side with the men. But he read his 
Tennyson: 
‘Shall banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime 
And individual freedom mute ?’ 
‘Never!’ he thundered ; and a battery of artillery was 


ordered out forthwith—to keep order. That his addicted- 
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ness to poetry has so far escaped the notice of his con- 
temporaries in New South Wales is because his inward 
consciousness has been more directly affected by it than 
his speech. It has given him a certain loftiness of view 
which has made him respected in spite of his foibles and 
liked in the face of his unpopularity. He has been known 
to quote Wordsworth at great length in the Legislative 
Assembly. But it is only Tennyson 





and the Tennyson 
of the Albertian era: with all his limitations and with all 
his merits—who could have made him take this serious 
view of himself and of public affairs. His ability in early 
life was mere mechanic's canniness. Long before he was 
made K.C.M.G. or was decorated by King Humbert he 
felt that he had become respectable. But his respect- 
ability has never deprived him of a capacity for ideas. He 
ean know no more of ‘high politics’ nor of history than 
(let us say) Mr. Gladstone knows of foreign affairs. But 
he has set himself up a standard ; and his Tennyson has 
stood to him for a liberal education. 

His early life in Sydney was not over-successful. He 
failed as an ironmonger but to become a dealer in toys. To 
emerge a newspaper proprietor was a natural transition ; 
and as the owner of the chief Liberal journal in the colony 
he procured the election of the Hon. Robert Lowe for the 
capital in 1850. Four years later himself sat for the same 
constituency, and his political career had begun. But in 
the meantime he repeatedly failed in business. For several 
years after he had achieved conspicuousness his difficul- 
ties continued. On one occasion a public subscription 
was opened for his benefit, and the Sydney merchants 
settled a small estate upon their member. Even now the 
hero of twenty-three returns to Parliament and of four 
Premierships in as many Cabinets is a comparatively poor 
man. Which, seeing that he is a professional politician 
—and that in a country where politicians are paid—is a 
point in his favour. He has been several times in Littler 
Britain. In 1861 he was sent over with the late Mr. 
Dalley as an Emigration Commissioner; and he revisited 
the dame’s school and the Mechanics’ Institute of his 
earlier days in a blaze of glory. But his real opportunity 
came twenty years later when, as Premier, he was able 
to send himself home, entrusted with a special mission. 
Before he started he made the tour of the colony and 
delivered a series of speeches in which he compared him- 
self to Napoleon 1.—to the disadvantage of that Corsi- 
ean. Qn his arrival, the inhabitants of his native village 
gave him a public reception, at which he is said to have 
worn the gold medal of the Cobden Club. He was enter- 
tained at a grand banquet in London, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh in the chair. He obtained the autographs 
of the Laureate and all the Royal Family for his album. 
His mission was successful. He returned to Australia in 
And searce was he landed ere he sustained a 
He resigned: ‘the 


triumph. 
crushing defeat in the Assembly. 
doors of political life,’ he said, ‘had closed upon him 
for ever.” Naturally, the phrase was conventional : like 
Prince Bismarck and some less distinguished professional 
persons, he had allowed the habit of closing his career to 
grow upon him. A certain insincerity in such matters is 
more than pardonable. There is (it is clear) something in 
the fact of being an Old Parliamentary Hand which makes 
it impossible to retire—for good. It was not long before 
Sir Henry was again Premier; but the experience had 
been the great reverse of his life. 

As a Minister, Sir Henry is impatient of control, in- 
discreet of speech, and difficult to work withal. He is 
generally popular in New South Wales ; and on the whole, 
outside official circles, he is liked (and laughed at) through- 
out Australia. Across the Murray he has been in evil 


odour since one of his friends—‘ blowing ’ over the superior 
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acreage of the mother-colony—called Victoria a cabbage- 
garden ; and he—Sir Henry—was rash enough to use the 
phrase himself. A gibe is as dear to him as to our own 
Prime Minister: and his local feeling made this gibe par- 
ticularly sweet. Like most strong characters, he is a 
bundle of contradictions ; but the struggle which goes on 
between his statesmanlike principles and the petty jealousy 
over-riding them at times is confusing. The truth is, he 
believes that Sydney, being a Free Trade city, is destined 
to become the capital of Australia. That, too, the future 
may have in store; but it will be thanks—not to her Free 
Trade policy, which she will abandon two years after Sir 
Henry’s death, but—to her splendid territory, her com- 
mand of the Pacific, and her central position. In the 
meantime Victorian energy and capital are making a very 
hard fight of it: and the Premier's local sympathies some- 
times overpower his judgment. This was one reason why 
he was for several years the only obstacle to Australian 
Federation—an idea which he now asserts to have been 
his own invention. The other reason was precisely that 





he had invented it some years before—and it was now 
being pressed and trumpeted by other men. 

In personal appearance he is leonine enough—is white- 
haired, bluff, tempestuous. A fiery orator, he admires ‘ the 
unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden.’ But he has 
scarce the House of Commons style ; and had he carried 
out an old intention and come home to enter the Imperial 
Parliament, you should have witnessed some curious scenes 
—and asplendid failure. He is proud of his verses. But 
they do his reputation little harm: for nobody reads them. 
He dedicated his last volume to Lord Tennyson. The 
poet wrote him in return a Machiavellian letter thanking 
him for his courtesy and advising him—to become the 
first Premier of a United Australia. On the whole, there 
is much to be said of him. With all his faults he is a 
man, and a man of character, in every sense of the word. 
Also he is another proof of our national capacity for 
making statesmen out of unpromising materials. 


LOAFING. 


\ J HEN the golden Summer has rounded languidly to 

his close, when Autumn has been carried forth in 
russet winding-sheet, then all good fellows who look upon 
holidays as a chief end of life return from moor and 
stream and begin to take stock of gains and losses. And 
the wisest, realising that the time of action is over while 
that of reminiscence has begun, realise too that the one 
is pregnant with greater pleasures than the other—that 
action, indeed, is only the means to an end of reflection 
and appreciation. Wisest of all, the Loafer stands apart 
supreme. For he, of one mind with the philosopher as 
to the end, goes straight to it at once; and his happy 
summer has accordingly been spent in those subjective 
pleasures of the mind whereof the others, the men of 
muscle and peeled faces, are only just beginning to taste. 
And yet, though he may a little despise (or rather pity) 
them, the Loafer does not dislike nor altogether shun 
them. Far from it: they are very necessary to him. For 
‘Sauve mari magno’ is the motto of your true Loafer; and 
it is chiefly by ever keeping in view the struggles and the 
clamorous jostlings of the unenlightened making holiday 
that he is able to realise the bliss of his own condition and 
maintain his self-satisfaction at boiling-point. And so is he 
never very far away from the track beaten by the hurrying 
Philistine hoof, but hovers more or less on the edge of it, 
where, the sole fixed star amidst whirling constellations, he 
may watch the mad world ‘ glance, and nod, and hurry by.’ 
There be many such centres of contemplation along the 
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West Coast of Scotland. Few places are better loafing- 
ground than a pier, with its tranquil ‘lucid interval’ 
between steamers, the ever recurrent throb of paddle- 
wheel, the rush and foam of beaten water among the 
piles, splash of ropes and rumble of gangways, and all the 
attendant hurry and scurry of the human morrice. Here, 
veluli in speculo, the Loafer as he lounges may, by attorney 
as it were, touch gently every stop of the great organ of 
the emotions of mortality. Rapture of meeting, departing 
woe, love at first sight, disdain, laughter, indifference— 
he may experience them all, but attenuated and as if he 
saw them in a dream ; as if, indeed, he were Heine’s god 
in dream on a mountain-side. Let the drowsy deity awake, 
and all these puppets, emanations of his dream, will vanish 
into the nothing whence they came. And these emotions 
may be renewed each morning; if a fair one sail to-day, 
be sure that one as fair will land to-morrow. The supply 
is inexhaustible. 

But in the South perhaps the happiest loafing-ground 
is the gift of Father Thames ; for there again the contrast 
of violent action, with its blisters, perspiration, and the 
like, throws into fine relief the bliss of ‘ quietism.’ I know 
one little village in the upper reaches where loafing may 
be pushed to high perfection. Here the early hours of 
the morning are vexed by the voices of boaters making 
their way down the little street to the river. The most 
of them go staggering under hampers, bundles of water- 
proofs, and so forth. Their voices are clamant of feats to 
be accomplished : they will row, they will punt, they will 
paddle, till they weary out the sun. All this the Loafer 
hears through the open door of his cottage, where in his 
shirt-sleeves he is dallying with his bacon, as a gentleman 
should. He is the only one who has had a comfortable 
breakfast—and he knows it. Later he will issue forth 
and stroll down in their track to the bridge. The last of 
these Argonauts is pulling lustily forth; the river is dotted 
with evanishing blazers. Upon all these lunatics a piti- 
less Phoebus shines triumphant. The Loafer sees the last 
of them off the stage, turns his back on it, and seeks the 
shady side of the street. 

A holy calm possesses the village now ; the foreign 
element has passed away with shouting and waving of 
banners, and its natural life of somnolency is in evidence 
atlast. And first, as a true Loafer should, let him respect- 
fully greet each several village dog. Arcades ambo—loafers 
likewise—they lie there in the warm dust, each outside his 
own door, ready to return the smallest courtesy. Their own 
lords and masters are not given to the exchange of compli- 
ments nor to greetings in the market-place. The dog is 
generally the better gentleman, and he is aware of it ; and 
he duly appreciates the Loafer, who is not too proud to 
pause a moment, change the news, and pass the time of day. 
He will mark his sense of this attention by rising from his 
dust-divan and accompanying his caller some steps on his 
way. But he will stop short of his neighbour's dust-patch ; 
for the morning is really too hot for a row. So, by easy 
stages (the street is not a long one: six dogs will see it 
out), the Loafer quits the village ; and now the world is 
before him. Shall he sit on a gate and smoke? or lie on 
the grass and smoke? or smoke aimlessly and at large 
along the road? Such a choice of happiness is distract- 
ing ; but perhaps the last course is the best—the best as 
needing the least mental effort. Hardly, however, has 
he fairly started his first day-dream when the snappish 
‘ting’ of a bellkin recalls him to realities. By comes 
the bicyclist: dusty, sweating, a piteous thing to look 
upon. But the irritation of the strepitant metal has 
jarred the Loafer’s always exquisite nerves: he is fain to 
climb a gate and make his way towards solitude and the 
breezy downs. Up here all vestiges of a sordid humanity 
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disappear. The Loafer is alone with the south-west wind 
and the blue sky. Only a carolling of larks and a tinkling 
from distant flocks break the brooding noonday stillness ; 
above, the wind-hover hangs motionless, a black dot on the 
blue. Prone on his back on the springy turf, gazing up 
into the sky, his fleshly integument seems to drop away, 
and the spirit ranges at will among the tranquil clouds. 
This way Nirvana nearest lies. Earth no longer obtrudes 
herself ; possibly somewhere a thousand miles or so below 
him the thing still ‘spins like a fretful midge.’ The 
Loafer knows not nor cares. His is now an astral body, 
and through golden spaces of imagination his soul is wing- 
ing her untrammelled flight. And there he really might 
remain for ever, but that his vagrom spirit is called back 
to earth by a gentle but resistless, very human summons 
—a gradual, consuming, Pantagruelian, god-like thirst: a 
thirst to thank Heaven on. So, with a sigh half of regret, 
half of anticipation, he bends his solitary steps towards 
the nearest inn. Tobacco for one is good ; to commune 
with oneself and be still is truest wisdom ; but beer is a 
thing of deity—beer is divine. 

Later the Loafer may decently make some concession 
to popular taste by strolling down tothe river and getting 
out his boat. With one paddle out he will drift down the 
stream : just brushing the flowering rush and the meadow- 
sweet and taking in as peculiar gifts the varied sweets 
of even. The loosestrife is his, and the arrow-head : his 
the distant moan of the weir; his are the glories, amber 
and scarlet and silver, of the sunset-haunted surface. By- 
and-by the boaters will pass him homeward-bound. All 
are blistered and sore : his withers are unwrung. Most are 
too tired and hungry to see the sunset glories ; no corpo- 
real pangs clog his asthesis—his perceptive faculty. Some 
have quarrelled in the day and are no longer on speaking 
terms ; he is at peace with himself and with the whole 
world. Of all that lay them down in the little village 
that night, his sleep will be the surest and the sweetest. 
For not even the blacksmith himself will have better 
claim to have earned a night’s repose. 





THE RED MAN IN CANADA. 


‘JP NDIANS is pizen, and ‘The only’good Indians are 

dead ‘uns, have been common phrases in the 
United States for years, and there is little doubt that 
they express the feelings of many Americans—particu- 
larly out West. For form’s sake an endeavour has been 
made to educate and improve the Indians, but only in 
a half-hearted sort of way; and how very unsatisfactory 
the result has been is proved by the suggestion to transfer 
the administration from the Indian to the War Depart- 
ment : a proposal ominous of a desire to improve the Red 
Man off the face of the earth. It is generally believed 
that the recent outbreak was due to the fact that the 
treaties were not honestly carried out, and that the Indians 
were kept in a more or less starving condition. The 
Government was doubtless actuated by the best inten- 
tions, but the ways of its officials are American to the 
last degree. This may be accounted for, in part, by the 
American system of changing the staff with every new 
Administration. The Indians never become thoroughly 
acquainted with those in charge ; the agents never get to 
understand their charges. Besides, some of them have 
been accused of making the most of their opportunities 
of enriching themselves at their charges’ expense. An- 
other reason for the anti-Indian feeling is that most of 
the good land in the Western States has been alienated 
to railway companies or occupied by actual settlers, and 
the Indian reserves are therefore looked upon with a 
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certain jealousy. Indeed, the ferocity of the land hunger 
was shown by that sickening rush into Oklahoma. 

It is refreshing to turn from the United States to 
Canada, and to see the different way in which the 
Indians are handled under British rule. Much remains 
to be done, ‘tis true. The Indian country has been 
more or less opened up for the last thirty or forty years ; 
but the Canadian prairies were ten years ago without 
railway communication, and settlement did not exist to 
any extent west of Winnipeg. In these circumstances the 
ordinary observer cannot understand why so satisfactory 
a state of things should prevail in the Dominion as com- 
pared to that other south of the boundary line. The 
explanation is that frem time immemorial the Indians in 
Canada have been taught to trust the white man, and have 
not often been deceived by him. Before the land now 
known as Manitoba and the North-West Territories was 
transferred to the Dominion in 1808, it was under the 
administration of the Hudson Bay Company, whose offi- 
cers were naturally in constant communication with the 
Indians. The Company may have endeavoured to pre- 
vent the flow of immigration to the fertile prairies of the 
West, but to its honour be it stated that it was scrupu- 
lously fair in its treatment of the natives. An Indian 
hundreds of miles away from a Hudson Bay post would 
always accept without question a paper order on the 
Company in payment for food or supplies to any one in 
its service, or for furs sold. After the transfer, one of the 
first things the Dominion Government did was to arrange 
treaties with the Indians by which, for certain considera- 
tions—including the setting apart of reserves, the supply 
of stock and implements, annual payments to the bands, 
with maintenance (if necessary) for others—it might have 
peaceable possession and live in terms of amity. These 
treaties have been carried out to the letter, and there has 
been little or no complaint on the Red Man's part. 

In comparing the relative positions of the American 
and Canadian Indians, all the latter, excepting those in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories (numbering 
twenty-five thousand out of a total of one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand) may be left out of consideration 
as practically self-supporting. (In the eastern provinces, 
indeed, they have the privilege of the franchise: subject 
to a certain property qualification.) An important differ- 
ence between the reserves in the two countries is that 
those in Canada were not arbitrarily settled as were those 
in the United States, and that the Indians were allowed to 
choose their own locations. Agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry, and on many of the reserves most gratifying pro- 
gress is reported as the result of the teaching received from 
the instructors appointed by Government. The settlers 
have been supplied with stock and with implements, and 
the annual value of their produce is considerable. In 
the local agricultural shows it is no uncommon thing to 
find their produce competing not unsuccessfully with that 
of the ordinary settler. The Indian Department, how- 
ever, has not only encouraged them in farm-work but 
has also sought to induce a feeling of self-reliance and 
independence. They have been allowed to take on con- 
tracts for the supply of hay and wood. ‘The experience 
of the Mounted Police is that their best hay is obtained 
from Indians. In a recent report the Indian Commis- 
sioner. estimated that during the year the money earned 
by the Indians in this way, and in work on the agencies 
and reserves until recently done by white men, amounted 
to twenty-six thousand dollars. Another remarkable fea- 
ture is their improvement in dress and in personal cleanli- 
ness. This is the result of the industrial and elementary 
schools, whose operations, by the way, are being attended 
with considerable success. ‘Two other things are largely 
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attributable to the same cause. The absence of crime is 
notable: the Indian Commissioner stated in his latest 
report that, although a few cases had occurred in which 
the houses of settlers had been broken in absence, com- 
parison between the Red Men and an equal number of 
whites would be much in favour of the former. Thus, 
some of the young men in the Blood Reserve had stolen 
a few horses. A few years ago—and perhaps now—horse- 
stealing was not generally regarded as a crime among the 
Indians ; but Crowfoot, the head-chief, not only turned 
over the animals to the police but laid information against 
the offenders, who were punished. It is said, too, that 
the sun-dances are fewer and less successful than ever; 
and the Indian agents appear to be trying to substitute 
for them a more profitable something in the way of har- 
vest homes. 

The annual expenditure of the Indian Department in 
Manitoba and the North-West is about 970,000 dols., out 
of a total vote of 1,100,000 dols. As a proof of the exist- 
ing good relations, it may be mentioned that in the half- 
breed troubles in 1870 and in 1886 the Indians, except 
in a few sporadic instances, took no part. The only 
dark side to the picture is that the race is decreasing. 
The returns show that the deaths outnumber the births. 
This is owing partly to drink and syphilis, partly to 
reckless exposure. Although the sale of liquor to the 
Indians is prohibited, they manage to get it sometimes, 
not only in Canada but across the line. The disease 
is a legacy of the men employed in the construction of 
the transcontinental railways. On the whole, however, 
the Canadian Government is to be congratulated ; and it 
is not surprising to learn that a United States official has 
recently been visiting Ottawa to inquire ‘how it is done.’ 


ENGLISH PAGANS. 

CERTAIN English Rector, who has been explaining 
the knack of parsoning among peasants, is moved 
like the rest of his profession to lift up his voice in wail 
over the relapse of rural England into heathendom. It 
is no triumph of free thought; only a development of 
indifference. A certain amount of compulsion was ever 
needed to bring the British cotter to church. He knew 
the Squire was wont to wake up at least once in sermon- 
time and note who was there ; and he knew that it pleased 
the other employers of labour, for that the farmers and 
the squireens took their cue from the county families. But 
of late this kind of influence has dwindled, and now he 
takes a pride in asserting his liberty. In winter he retreats 
to an outhouse orastable; in summer he saunters down the 
lane and smokes his ‘ubus’ all but out of earshot of the 
roaring organ and the chanting choir. Mr. Burne ascribes 
this habit to the brisk movement of much church music : 
your ploughman likes a hymn ora song with a motion 
hobnailed as his own: his natural bent is to psalmody ; 
these rattling measures take away his breath. But the 

argument is trivial and insufticient. 

It is scarce possible for a clergyman to know much of 
English heathenesse. The Parsonage and the Hall are 
commonly neighbours, and the village hard by is peopled 
with picked tenants. At farmsteads, again, the change is 
so continuous that heathenism is seldom more than an 
individual whim. But there is another type of community 
with a tenth as deeply submerged as any engaging the 
attention (so-called) of Mr. Booth. ‘Tis dissembled in a 
hole-and-corner nook, and if its fifty or sixty householders 
have a humour of church-going they must walk a couple 
of miles to gratify it, or be content with service in the 
school-room. But the parson knows that, save for one or 
two pious families and a few women, this population is 
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absolutely heedless of his ministrations and himself. There 
is no bad feeling—no animosity to the institution: the 
poor creatures are as different as may be from the intelli- 
gent village atheist—the man who ‘ fears neither God nor 
Devil,’ who has given over The Age of Reason for the works 
of the Member for India, who laughs at ghosts, who rarely 
goes to church except in search of material for aggressive 
argument. The English pagan is a smock-frocked and hob- 
nailed Gallio. He is more numerous than he was, but he 
existed long before modern scepticism. 

Few know English life in its primitive aspects; yet in 
these days of board-schools and parliamentary trains you 
shall find in what clergymen call ‘neglected parishes’ 
a-many souls that reck not of the common elements of 
civilisation. For instance, there is the ceremony of shak- 
ing hands, of which some English heathen know as little 
as the South Sea Islanders themselves. I shall never for- 
get an illustration ‘twas my luck to witness. An ardent 
young curate offered this civility to one of two heathen 
youths: the other, a lout of over twenty, peeping round 
a stable-door, laughed loud and long at what he after- 
wards described as ‘the funniest thing he ever did see.’ 
If you meet such folks in a lane they will answer your 
own ‘ Good morning’ or ‘ Good evening’ with a statement 





as ‘It’s afine day,’ or ‘ It’s wettish, or ‘ Breezy a bit’— 
but never with a salutation. Their vocabulary includes no 
words of welcome and farewell. When, as occasionally 
happens, one of them is moved to seek fresh woods and 
pastures new—in Whitechapel or otherwhere—his friends 
have no more touching sign of parting than to take the 
cutty out of the mouth and offer him ‘a draw at it.’ Nor 
have they any direct expressions of grief or joy. ‘Her 
yatterin’ tongue’s stopped at last’ is all a survivor finds 
to say of his dead helpmeet, and his stolid aspect leaves 
you in doubt as to whether he speaks in sorrow or in 
relief. As to what are called the offices of the Church, 
your heathen rustic and your Whitechapel oaf do easily 
dispense with them. If a man and woman ‘ feel like it,’ 
they ‘ go together’ without parson or registrar, and these 
‘natural’ unions generally endure as long as any others. 
All the same there is polyandry enough to show how 
much more there would be were population not so sparse. 
Family affection seldom rises higher or sinks lower than 
the love of whelps for their dam. ‘I’m just gan doun to 
see my feyther,’ says a matter-of-fact heathen: ‘ him and 
me’s been long acquent.’ The level of intelligence is low, 
because the clever ones break from the herd, and are 
not tempted to return. 

The English heathen faces death with composure, but 
he has superstitions that make him cruel to the dying. A 
raven’s croak or the sight of two magpies is warrant for 
neglecting a sick man; and in his last agony he will be 
hurriedly changed from a feather-bed (whereon ‘tis known 
he cannot die) to a brick floor: that his soul may pass in 
peace through the open window. The survivors neither 
mourn nor wear black. The parson (when he thinks he 
has reclaimed a pagan) is sometimes dutifully present at the 
last moment ; as if to find how transient the impression he 
made. ‘Are you at peace with all men?’ one asked of 
a heathen I knew. ‘O ay,’ quoth the cheerful savage. 
‘Have you forgiven your enemies?’ ‘O ay. ‘And 
prayed for them?’ ‘O ay.’ ‘And what did you pray?’ 
‘That they might go to hell,’ said the barbarian, and 
with a dying chuckle he turned him to the wall. This 
is a fact. But there are many wholly unacquainted (ex- 
cept for expletive purposes) with the terms of Christian 
theology. Pray in them they cannot ; they can swear in 
them, and they do. 

It might have been thought that education, the fran- 
chise, and the rest would have removed these stigmata, 
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and ‘tis a fact that they are militating in somewhat 
against superstition and the grosser forms of ignorance. 
But the writer's experience confirms the testimony of Mr. 
Burne and others to an increase instead of a decrease of 
paganism. The fields are inspiring to the poet and the 
philosopher, and the love of Nature is itself a kind of re- 
ligion ; but the labourer who yokes his horses at dawn 
and fodders them at dusk, whose life is a steady alterna- 
tion of toil and rest, and whose thoughts are in a scramble 
for existence, has no such inspiration. As he. becomes 
instructed, ‘lowin’ brimstone’ loses its terrors and the 
Ranter’s trade is gone (the Salvation Army is lethargic 
in view of the scanty harvest where the population is poor 
and thin). On the other hand, as the ancient and paternal 
bond that used to unite employer and employed has 
changed into a common contract, the yokel has grown 
careless whom he pleases or the other thing, and is able to 
give his Sunday laziness full swing. Qualified witnesses are 
in agreement about this growing indifference to religion. 
As has been said, it is no revolt from priestcraft like that 
produced by curbstone eloquence in towns, nor is it dense 
and immoral like the older types of English paganism: it 
is merely a statement in action that a great deal of the 
much-vaunted village piety was artificial and its consola- 
tions were illusory. Whenever he gets a chance, the 
common bumpkin dismisses the whole matter without trial 
or debate: he is born, he procreates, he dies, he never 
looks before nor after. 
bible and catechism at school he soon forgets them ; and 
if his friends bring the priest to his death-bed they do 
For his own part he would fain live 


If he pick up a few screeds of 


so against his will. 
as unconcernedly as the crows that follow his ploughshare 
or the sea-gulls that dispute the worms with them. 





MARINE ENGINEERING IN 1890.— II. 
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Government recog- 
Our Admiralty has 


5S in society so in engineering. 
nition is the stamp of worth. 
not yet taken up the subject, yet is it matter for gratifi- 
cation that any Government has adopted the quadruple 
engine. Messrs. Yarrow built six first-class torpedoes of 
i30 feet long for the Argentine Government: five with 
five cylinder triple-expansion engines and one with four- 
cylinder quadruple engines, to test the comparative merits 
of the two systems. The boilers in all cases were of the 
loco-marine type, with copper fire-box and brass tubes, 
allowance being made in design for a certain amount of 
flexibility to meet the changes of form due to contraction 
and expansion. In the arrangement of the four cylinders 
the designer, with the desire to reduce vibration, placed 
them in pairs—high-pressure and No. 3, and No. 2 and low- 
pressure, with receiver between; and in each pair the 
cylinders had the cranks opposite one to another, so that 
the reciprocating parts of each balance the other. In view 
of the disturbance due to the angularity of the connect- 
ing-rod, there is a definite speed at which the maximum 
benefit is obtainable, and this has been arranged for the 
rate of speed ordinarily adopted. In vibration, therefore, 
the four cylinders afford advantages. But there is an 
economical gain also. Under the same conditions of fuel 
consumption the average indicated horse-power of the 
five triple-expansion boats was 1120, on the quadruple 
boat 1230 indicated horse-power, a gain of 110 indicated 
horse-power ; the mean speed of the former on trial was 
23°312 knots, and the mean speed of the latter on six 
runs on the mile was 24°453 knots, and on a two hours’ 
run 24°426 knots, a gain of over a knot. The probable 
weight of the extra cylinder was three tons, requiring 40 
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additional horse-power to carry it at the same speed as 
the triple-expansion boat. The net gain was therefore 70 
indicated horse-power. The air-pressure in the stokehold 
yas about 3°3 inches; the steam-pressure 199 lb. The 
average number of revolutions on the mile runs was 433 
per minute. Of course higher speed torpedo-boats have 
been built. Schechau in the Nibbio of 152°2 feet long, for 
the Italian Government, got 26°6 knots with 2200 indi- 
cated horse-power. The first quadruple engine fitted in 
America, curiously enough, was in the torpedo-boat named 
Cushing, completed not long since. In her case there 
were five cylinders, the steam in the third expanding 
into two low-pressure cylinders of the same diameter as 
the third, the steam pressure in all three being theoreti- 
cally the same, 65 lb.; the initial theoretical pressure 
being 260 lb. in the high-pressure cylinder. The result 
was not very satisfactory, and need not therefore be 
enlarged upon. 

Various new designs of quadruple engines have been 
patented. Mr. W, W. Girdwood in his design places two 
cylinders vertically and the other two horizontally, with 
two cranks set opposite each other, each being operated 
by the piston from a vertical and horizontal cylinder. Mr. 
A. Brown in his arrangement, as in Messrs. Fleming and 
Ferguson's engine, places all cylinders vertically, so as to 
form a square: the low-pressure and high-pressure cylin- 
ders being at right angles to the shaft, thus leaving the 
two intermediates directly over the shaft. The pistons of 
the former work on levers fulerumed in the centre and 
attached to the crossheads on the piston of the latter, so 
that when one piston is at the top the other is at the end 
of the stroke. It is an adaptation of the old beam-engine, 
and it would certainly, we think, be interesting to have 
an account of the practical results. 

Multiple screws are being adopted. The American 
Government has ordered a triple-screw cruiser of twenty- 
one knots speed, each propeller driving by a separate 
engine ; and the French cruiser Dupuy de Lome will soon 
be tried—also with three engines and three screws. A 
more interesting feature is the arrangement of one engine 
for driving triple or quadruple screws, especially suitable 
for small light-draught craft. Messrs. Dunsmuir and Jack- 
son, Govan, are building such an engine. ‘There is one 
set of engines with cylinders athwartship, instead of fore 
and aft, and each cylinder drives its own screw. The 
cranks, which of course run fore and aft, in each case 
are joined together by connecting-rods, somewhat in 
All bene- 


the same’ way as in a locomotive engine. 
fits due to ratios of expansion with cranks at equal 
angles are therefore given, with choice of any number of 
screws. [ach cylinder is of theoretically equal power, so 
that there is no strain ; and should any of the propellers 
or shafts give way, the engine affected contributes its 
energy to the driving of the other screws. Mr. Baxter, of 
Messrs. Cox, Falmouth, has designed an engine that drives 
three screws by dividing the six cylinders of two triple- 
expansion engines into three by placing the two low- 
pressure cylinders in the centre. The two side engines 
are therefore compound ; and being disconnective, the 
engines may start with steam at a low pressure, leaving 
the third screw ‘to be worked when the boilers are at 
their normal pressure. 

Jet propulsion has received an impetus from the per- 
formances of two craft. Under certain conditions there 
are advantages, provided high speed is not a consideration. 
Messrs. Green of London built a steam lifeboat—the first 
yet constructed—for the Royal National Institution, and 
it is propelled by a turbine taking in water through the 
bottom of the boat at its apex, and discharging the same, 
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when it has attained its maximum velocity, through tubular 
orifices on each side. About a ton of water per second is 
discharged, and the speed is eight knots. The system of 
propulsion gives great handiness, as the boat can be brought 
to a stop from full speed in thirty-two seconds, and way 
can be got again in four seconds. A vessel, the Evolution, 
has also been tried in America. She has a displacement 
of one hundred tons, and is propelled by a Worthington 
engine and pump capable of working to 1200 1.u.p. The 
speed is said to have been ten miles an hour with 500 Ib. 
pressure per square inch at the jet; and as the jet may 
exert 2500 lb. pressure, the possibilities seem great. The 
jet is ?-inch in diameter, and is intended to discharge 
1000 gallons of water per minute under the 2500 Ib, 
pressure. With a speed of ten miles, the jet of water 
would leave the boat at a velocity of about 250 feet 
per second, and the boat would move forward 14 feet per 
second, so that even with the results given—the accuracy 
of which we question—nine-tenths of the power is wasted, 
the efficiency being ‘1034. The high-pressure jet is there- 
fore unsuccessful ; although perhaps, with a high-pressure 
jet inducing a flow through a large injector at the stern, 
good results might be attained under certain conditions. 

As regards the Atlantic liners, it is claimed that the 
Teuton has reduced by thirteen minutes the westward 
record of the City of Paris: her time being five days 
nineteen hours five minutes. The Cily of Paris still holds 
the eastward record—five days twenty-two hours fifty 
minutes. It is interesting to note that of sixteen Trans- 
atlantic voyages made by each of those steamers since 
May last, the average time by the City of New York was six 
days four hours fifty-five minutes, and by the Teu/onic six 
days six hours five minutes. The average distance steamed 
by the former was 2830 knots, to the 2821 knots of the 
Teutonic. 


THE LOCKMAN. 


OCKMAN or Locksman is the soft and delicate adum- 
bration that Scotsmen were wont to employ to 
designate the executioner. Everywhere his tribe has 
ever been accursed ; and that a people so accustomed to 
call a spade not only a spade but something worse should 
choose him an appellation thus gentle seeming and in- 
expressive might fairly be termed a philological puzzle. 
Yet the kindly derivation was sanctioned—perhaps origi- 
nated—by Sir Walter himself. ‘Lockman,’ thus he has 
it, ‘so called from the small quantity of meal’ (Scolticé 
‘lock ’) ‘which he was entitled to take out of every 
boll exposed to market in the city. In Edinburgh the 
duty has been very long commuted ; but in Dumfries the 
finisher of the law still exercises or did lately exercise his 
privilege, the quantity taken being regulated by a small 
iron ladle which he uses in the measurement of his per- 
quisite.” Now the facts on which Sir Walter’s theory 
rests are indisputable: indeed, there is an abundance of 
evidence that throughout the Land o’ Cakes the ‘lock’ 
of meal was the hangman's perquisite from time at least 
anterior to the period when certain chalders of grain be- 
came the legal dues of the parish clergyman. But this by 
no means settles the question how to explain that the 
hangman’s collection of his salary in kind should be re- 
cognised even in his official description—for lockman was 
the official as well as the popular style—as his most dis- 
tinctive function, all seeming allusion to his specific duties 
being omitted. Superficially considered, the other deriva- 
tion (originally sanctioned by Jamieson) from the better- 
known signification of the word ‘lock’ as part of a door 
—the man who locks (i.¢., the ‘dubsman’ or turnkey)— 
appears more plausible ; for no doubt the hangman and 
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the gaoler were pretty often identical—a form of pluralism 
it makes the blood run cold to think of, though certain 
of its possibilities as material for romance are admirably 
indicated in the study of the hangman in Barnaby Rudge. 
But again, there is the difficulty: how to explain this 
strange reluctance of the Scot to call a spade an accurséd 
shovel (say)? as it were the bleating tenderness of his 
regard for Master Ketch his well-known sensitive sus- 
ceptibilities ? Be it remembered, too, that the euphem- 
ism (if such it were) was accepted from time immemorial ; 
so that you read in Blind Harry’s Wallace that 

‘The Lokmen than thai bur Wallace, but baid 

On till a place his martyrdom to tak.’ 
Indeed, it is by no means improbable—so far as facts 
are known—that ‘lockman’ was Scots for ‘doomsman ’ 
when locks in Scotland were not specially associated with 
security and sacks of grain in her market-places were scant 
and far between. 

But what forbids the supposition that the epithet sets 
forth a°grim allusion to locks of another kind ? locks more 
intimately associated with the doomsman’s function ? the 
locks, to wit, of the man or woman whose finisher he was ? 
the locks by which he grasped the head it was his to ex- 
hibit to the gaze of the gaping crowd? Such a deriva- 
tion, be it observed, is in no wise made superfluous by 
the fact that a ‘lock, or small handful, of grain was the 
wretch’s perquisite ; nor does it stand in contradiction to 
the custom, nor in the least diminish its significance. On 
the contrary, it would explain (and this in striking accord 
with the sordid or brutal humour from which the Scottish 
vocabulary derives so much of its vigour) the origin and 
signification of the old word ‘ lock’ as a quantitative term. 
It was the quantity grasped by the executioner: that, as 
we take it, and naught besides. 

‘Tis a suggestion, of course ; and suggestions are only 
facts when they occur to the Hawarden type of mind, 
whether general or peculiar. But whatever your view of 
the philological question, the nickname is proof enough 
that the lockman was very much in evidence. Indeed, a 
superficial observer—an observer of the Hawarden type, 
that is, whether peculiar or general—might leap to the 
conclusion that hisemoluments were out of all proportion 
to his duties. Surely a handful of grain out of every boll 
in the market-place would mean more than a sufficient 
supply of the staple for himself and his family? Surely he 
had a livery, a free house, and a special allowance for his 
Plainly—(argal)— 





more important appearances as well ? 
for an official whose duties, albeit unenviable, were far 
from onerous (much less exhausting) such a salary would 
in frugal Scotland have been deemed inordinate? But in 
those elder and sterner years the lockman did by no means 
loll away his hours in the fashion of his modern analogue. 
His life was busy as well as serious. His diocese, it is true, 
instead of embracing three kingdoms, was contained within 
the bounds of a single burgh ; but it is also true that most 
burghs were able to keep their lockman in constant occu- 
pation, while in the Jarger towns he was fain to dele- 
gate some part of his duties to subordinates. For one 
thing, the death sentence was attached to certain crimes 
now only visited with imprisonment (as theft and incest) 
or held deserving of no punishment at all—as adultery or 
attendance on the mass. Again, the final ceremony was 
much more complex and more prolonged than now. The 
criminal was not unaccustomed to address the crowd from 
the scaffold—occasionally he did so at great length ; and 
when all was over, the body, in the case of strangulation, 
was commonly suspended for two or three hours before 
cutting down and decapitating: when it was good form 
for the hangman to retain his position on the scaffold till 
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he had finished his chore. Thus, and hence, Dunbar in 
his Flyling : 
* Ay loungand lyk ane lockman on ane ledder, 
Thy ghaistly luke fleys folkis that pass the by.’ 

Nor was his responsibility conterminous with the public 
ceremony : for had he not to affix the several parts of his 
subjects in conspicuous places, and sometimes to hang their 
mortal spoils in chains? And altogether apart from his 
lethal work he had plenty to do in the way of whipping 
vranding, and mutilation. Not only was it his to apply 
the severer tortures in cases of exceptional guilt, whether 
actual or supposed: he had also a well-nigh unbroken 
daily round of toil upon the persons of the less heinous. 
Many of these were handed over to him for punishment 
by the ecclesiastical arm; and the Session Records are 
proof and to spare that at certain times it kept him busy 
indeed. Then, he was under obligation to carry out the 
summary sentences of magistrates by bearing the culprit 
to the Cross and placing him in the jougs ; the application 
of the pillory—with or without the delicate additions of 
pinching the nose, nailing the ears, or boring the tongue— 
was well within his accustomed range; the ducking of 
scolds and adulteresses did oft impart a pleasing variety to 
his lenten habit ; and the scourging of criminals through 
the streets was a ceremony in whose absence market-days 
went lacking half their interest and all their superior grace. 
The ‘hangman’s whip’ had terrors more immediately effec- 
tive than the ‘fear of hell’ ; and perhaps it impressed the 
popular imagination more powerfully than either block or 
gallows. In fact, it was chiefly in the lockman that both 
Church and State reposed their trust for the maintenance 
of order and morality. None played so conspicuous a 
part in the public eye, and none discharged duties deemed 
more essential to the welfare of society. His present efface- 
ment may indicate a marked improvement in morality, or 
a great advance in civilisation, or the discovery that many 
of his methods were really mistaken and ineffectual ; but 
it is perhaps the most striking symptom of change to be 
recorded in the social and ecclesiastical life of Scotland 
during the last two hundred years. 





DECIVILISED. 

TINHE difficulty of dealing—in the course of any critical 

duty—with decivilised man lies in this: when you 
accuse him of vulgarity—sparing him no doubt the word 
—he defends himself against the charge of barbarism. 
Especially from new soil—transatlantic, colonial—he faces 
you, bronzed, with a half-conviction of savagery, partly 
He writes, 
and recites, poems about ranches and canyons ; they are 
designed to betray the recklessness of his nature and to 


persuaded of his own youthfulness of race. 


reveal the good that lurks in the lawless ways of a young 
society. 
glossary for his own artless slang. But his colonialism is 
only provincialism very articulate. The new air does but 
make old decadences seem more stale ; the young soil 


He is there to explain himself, voluble, with a 


does but set into fresh conditions the ready-made, the un- 
costly, the refuse feeling of a race decivilising. American 
fancy played long this pattering part of youth. The New 
Englander hastened to assure you with so self-denying a 
face he did not wear war-paint and feathers, that it be- 
came doubly difficult to communicate to him that you had 
suspected him of nothing wilder than a second-hand dress- 
coat. And when it was a question not of rebuke but of 
praise, the American was ill-content with the word of the 
judicious who lauded him for some delicate successes in 
continuing something of the literature of England, some- 
thing of the art of France; he was more eager for the 
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applause that stimulated him to write romances and to 
paint panoramic landscape, after brief training in acade- 
mies of native inspiration. Even now English voices, 
with violent commonplace, are constantly calling upon 
America to begin—to begin, for the world is expectant. 
Whereas there is no beginning for her, but instead a 
continuity which only a constant care can guide into 
sustained refinement and can save from decivilisation. 

But decivilised man is not peculiar to new soil. The 
English town, too, knows him in all his dailiness. In 
England, too, he has a literature, an art, a music, all his 
own—derived from many and various things of price. 
Trash, in the fulness of its insimplicity and cheapness, is 
impossible without a beautiful past. Its chief character- 
istic—which is futility, not failure—could not be achieved 
but by the long abuse, the rotatory reproduction, the quo- 
tidian disgrace, of the utterances of art, especially the 
utterance by words. Gaiety, vigour, vitality, the organic 
quality, purity, simplicity, precision—all these are among 
the antecedents of trash. It is after them; it is also, alas, 
because of them. And nothing can be much sadder than 
such a proof of what may possibly be the failure of deriva- 
tion. Evidently we cannot choose our posterity. Revers- 
ing the steps of time, we may indeed choose backwards, 
We may give our thoughts noble forefathers. Well- 
begotten, well-born they must be ; they shall be also well- 
derived. We have a voice in decreeing our inheritance, 
and not our inheritance only but our heredity. Our minds 
may trace upwards and follow their ways to the best well- 
heads of the arts. The very habits of our thoughts may 
be persuaded one way unawares by their antenatal history. 
Their companions must be lovely, but they need be no 
lovelier than their ancestors ; and being so fathered and 
so husbanded, they may be entrusted to keep the counsels 
of literature. 

Such is our trust in a descent we know. And yet, of a 
sequel which of us is sure ? Which of us is secured against 
the dangers of subsequent depreciation? And, more- 
over, which of us shall trace the contemporary tendencies, 
the one towards honour, the other towards dishonour ? 
Or who shall discover why derivation becomes degenera- 
tion, and where and when and how the bastardy befalls ? 
The decivilised have every grace as the antecedent of 
their vulgarities, every distinction as the precedent of 
their mediocrities. No ballad-concert song, feign it sigh, 
frolic, or laugh, but has the vital excuse that the feint 
was suggested, was made easy, by some living sweetness 
once. Nor are the decivilised to blame as having in their 
own persons possessed civilisation and marred it. They 
did not possess it; they were born into some tendency 
for derogation, into an inclination for things mentally 
inexpensive. And the tendency can hardly do other 
than continue. Nothing can look duller than the future 
Men need 
not be common merely because they are many ; but, the 


of this second-hand and multiplying world, 


infection of commonness once begun in the many, what 
dulness in their future! To the eye that has reluctantly 
discovered this truth—that the vulgarised are not uncivi- 
lised, and that there is no’ growth for them—it does not 
look like a future at ail. 
quaint English, more robustious barytone songs, more 


More ballad-concerts, more 


piecemeal pictures, more anxious decoration, more colonial 
poetry, more young nations with withered traditions. Yet 
it is before this prospect that the provincial over-seas lifts 
up his voice in a boast or a promise common enough 
among the incapable young but pardonable only in senility. 
He promises the world a literature, an art, that shall be 
new because his forest is untracked and his town just 
built. But what the newness is to be he cannot tell. 
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Certain words were dreadful once in the mouth of desperate 
old age. Dreadful and pitiable as the threat of an im- 
potent king, what shall we name them when they are the 
promise of an impotent people? ‘I will do such things : 


what they are yet I know not.’ AuicE MEYNELL. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
ZF IDSUMMER midnight skies, 
\ 


Midsummer midnight airs and influences, 
The shining sensitive silver of the sea 
Touched with the strange-hued heraldry of dawn, 
And all so solemnly still I seem to hear 
The breathing of Life and Death, 
The secular Accomplices, 
Renewing the visible miracle of the world. 


The wistful stars 

Shine like good memories. The young morning wind 
Blows full of unforgotten hours 

As over a region of roses. Life and Death 

Sound on—sound on. . . . And the night magical, 
Troubling yet comforting, stirs and thrills 

As if the Enchanted Castle at the heart 

Of the wood’s dark wonderment 

Swung wide his doors and filled the dim sea-banks 
With exquisite visitants : 

Words fiery-hearted yet, dreams and desires 

With living looks intolerable, regrets 

Whose voice comes as the voice of an only child 
Heard from the grave : shapes of a Might-Have-Been 
Beautiful, miserable, distraught— 

The Law no man may baffle denied and slew. 


The spell-bound ships stand as at gaze 

To let the marvel by. The gray road glooms . . 

Glimmers ... goes out. And there, O there, where 
it fades, 

What grace, what glamour, what wild will, 

Transtigure the shadows? Whose, 

Heart of my heart, Soul of my soul, but yours ? 


Ghosts—ghosts—the sapphirine air 
Teems with them even to the gleaming ends 
Of the wild day-spring. Ghosts, 
Ghosts everywhere, till I and you 
At last—at last !— 
Are in the dreaming even as Life and Death 
Twin-ministers of the unoriginal Will. 
W. 


) HENLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘UNMASKED.’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Odbserver.| 


London, 19th January 1891. 

S1kR,— Did not one know how fiercely men will fight over a 
‘bit of colour,’ one would not understand the explosion of 
energy over the use of aterm. Your correspondents ‘A Pres- 
byter’ and ‘An English Nonconformist’ are concerned about 
the application of the term ‘Catholic’: the former would in- 
clude the Presbyterians under the term, the latter would ex- 
clude them from its application. And momentous consequences 
would ensue ! Would it not be wise for all who are concerned 
about this ‘ bit of colour’ to define the term? It is one word, 
but many meanings. 

The Romanist would confine its application to the members 
of his own Church. ‘ Stay,’ cries the High Anglican (including 
the Ritualist), ‘the Catholic Church includes the Greek and 
the Anglican Communions.’ ‘ Nay,’ replies the orthodox Pro- 
testant, ‘the Catholic Church is the congregation of faithful 
men in which the pure Word of God is preached’; such 
naughty people as the Socinians and the ‘disreputable’ 
Salvationists, as well as the erring Churches of Constantinople 
and Rome, come not within the holy congregation. While the 
‘incomparable Liturgy’ proclaims, with wider charity, that ‘ a// 
who profess and call themselves Christians’ are members of 
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that sacred body. But the mere man of the world sweeps 
away, with a contemptuous puff, the narrowing distinctions, 
and restores the word to its full etymological signification. 
Where doctors differ who shall dare decide? But the question 
concerns the Christian Church, and its discussion seeks to 
ascertain those that are included within its venerated area. 


The Catholic Church is the Body of Christ. 
x (or y or z) is the Catholic Church. 
x (or y or z) is the Body of Christ. 

This is the logic of the question. Who isx (or y or z)? for only 
that unknown quantity belongs to the Divine Body ! Not to be- 
long tothe Catholic Church is fraught with direful consequences : 
is to be left out in the cold (?)—to the ‘uncovenanted mercies’ 
of God! Terrible indeed is the contemplation of such a fate 
to the Gallio Nineteenth Century! Once upon a time a great 
king and good man (despite his faults) said : ‘ Let me fall now 
into the hands of God and not into the hands of man’; and 
so say I, and so say all of us. Lest the contemplated exclusion 
from any definition of the Catholic Church which may be 
adopted alarm tender and sensitive hearts, let me draw their 
special attention to a description given by a wise and venerated 
Mother for her children’s guidance. I and some twenty thou- 
sand other clergymen in this realm of England have sworn 
obedience to that Mother’s teaching ; and it may be presumed 
that we, generally, follow her lead in this matter. She has 
taught her children to say, in one of the most solemn moments 
of life, when we pray: “More especially we pray for the good estate 
of the Catholic Church, that it may be so guided and governed 
by Thy good Spirit, that all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may be led into the way of truth, and hold the faith 
in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 
life.’ What is the prayer we here offer for the Catholic Church? 
It is introduced by the subordinate conjunctions that. . . that. 
That all (not some but all) who profess and call themselves 
Christians may . All who profess and call themselves 
Christians—Romanist and Churchman, Presbyterian and Non- 
conformist, Quakers who do not baptize, and Socinians who 
reject the divinity of our Lord. 

And shall we not rejoice at a description that includes the 
gentle and spiritual Quaker, the saintly Channing, the pro- 
found Martineau, as well as the energetic Salvationist, in the 
Body of Christ? And pray, in the words of our wise Mother, 
that, so far as they are in error, they may be led into the way 
of truth, etc.: truth, unity, peace, goodness? This is the ascend- 
ing series, and the greatest of these is goodness. To promote 
righteousness of life is the practical aim and end of all Chris- 
tian societies, and so far as they secure this end they approve 
themselves as members of the Body of Christ. Men may be 
governed by phrases and definitions, but they are ruled by 
facts.—I am, etc., OUTIS. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.) 
Berwickshire, 21st January 1891. 

S1R,—I welcome ‘ Presbyter’s’ protest. My Scottish soul 
within me burns (adsz¢ omen) and | put an apostrophe before 
nation when men speak as if the A of Kirk were not as big as 
the C of Church. To me it has always suggested an enormous 
construction with John Knox (shall I confess it ?) looking down 
disappointed at the empty noise of the dangling rope No 
more! In short, Kirk is a big word. 

Are we Scotsmen not to blame? We are proud of our 
nationality : but what a prolific people were the fine old Tory 
and Episcopal families! Bloody Clavers must have had a vast 
lot of that blue liquid ; and on the other hand it seems as if the 
heroes of Drumclog had perished root and branch. I am far 
from agreeing with ‘ Presbyter’s’ ‘reasons annexed.’ I am still 
further from sympathy with the Duke’s enunciation of the old 
axiom that the Kirk and Calvinism have all the credit of pro- 
ducing this fine race (the reader is here to suppose I put my 
hand on my vest and make a bow). Let m man suppose a 
Scotsman needs to consult a Swiss before he has the courage 
to contradict a Duke. Macaulay's ‘turbulent, etc., race’ was 
in existence before Calvin. Sir, it is precisely and entirely 
because the Kirk but not the conventicle can find room for all 
—for Presbyter, for the Duke, and for the ruck—that I have a 
reverend love for her (‘I’m not ashamed to own, etc.,’ is the ortho- 
dox phrase). It is in a National Church only that there is room 
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for all. The ranters roar ‘There is room’; but it is not 
true. Itis not true enough—as true as the Gospels—of any 
Church. Even the Kirk can’t stomach corduroys whatever it 
can make of camels. And indeed, sir, she may be excused. 
None can say, for that cause only, the Kirk is not catholic. 
She is as charitable as the necessity there is for all Churches 
to work for existence allows. Quibbling with dogmas and 
discussions hardens the hands. But she does not ‘cook her 
cases,’ as some ovariotomists and other specialist surgeons 
are said to do. Circumsfice—not at me. At ‘ Presbyter,’ for 
instance. Anybody. O, my conscience, I sacrifice to thee! 
Take mine enemy there, and he and I, a heretic such as he 
most disagrees with, may both break bread together, and by 
the endosmotic action of a common reverence sympathy may 
‘seep’ through her cold, grey stones. 

It would not be fair of the Kirk to ask us to worship beside 
moleskin fur sang. Instead of incense, why should not the 
Kirk use a modern substitute? Science uses such. Zola has 
not a more suggestive sentence urging the use of scents than 
the bible phrase : ‘A bed of sickness.’ Why should not Condy 
(familiar to those who obey the command, ‘ Visit the sick’) or 
carbolic become suggestive to the nose as the odour of sanctity ? 
A Freethinker, a Radical, a Ribald, says ‘ Presbyter,’ in the Kirk. 
Out with him! One moment, sir, I beg! I am no Radical! 
I am, on the contrary, a bigot too narrow for you. No Popery! 
Rotten eggs for the hypocrites, the shavelings, the seducers of 
There is danger to liberty in Romanism. Incense, say 
Down with the Pope! Down with the 
All bishops, each living in his own 


wives ! 
I, smells of Popery. 
antichrist! No priests ! 
minster (or manse, is it ?). 

And, sir, one word more. There can be no Kirk if there is 
disestablishment. Even the Church of England becomes a 
schism over the Border, and narrow in consequence. Let me 
tella tale. Once upon atime a Socinian of the Kirk desired 
to break bread in an Episcopal chapel (chapel in Scotland). 
He wanted to break bread with a friend (not presbyter nor 
moleskin that time), and there was no objection offered. The 
parson sympathised with the reason of the Socinian’s faith 
(the reason of faith’ what a foolish phrase !), viz., that Christ 
was of that way of thinking. Down comes a letter from a so- 
called Bishop saying the Kirk was no Church, and that no one 
was to break bread who had not been confirmed! He was 
surely an ignorant, illiterate man to say that about the Kirk. 
Indeed he must have been. He could not sign his own name, 
He made his mark and the name of the place. Paisley (1 
think) it was or some such place. He put it in Latin thus: 
Vanduara x, like Bill Stumps x his mark.—I am, etc., 

ATRA OVISs. 


‘ASHAMED TO DREss.’ 


| To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.} 
London, 20th Fan. 1891. 


? 


S1R,—Must ‘this correspondence now cease’? or have you 
sympathy enough with the misunderstood to allow me to re- 
pudiate the construction put upon my letter? A few weeks ago 
you printed an article upbraiding men for their attire. In the 
following issue there appeared a short letter over my initials, in 
which I endeavoured with such power of expression as the 
gods have granted me to advance the purpose of the article by 
connecting it with the truths of philosophy at the one extreme 
and with practical application at the other. To-day I am bitten 
by a serpent’s tooth. Now, may I pulverise this ungrateful 
‘ Writer of Half the Article,’ who has returned misrepresentation 
for appreciation, ridicule for praise ? 

(1) By ‘crude dualism’ I intended to censure in an enlight- 
ened way that excessive depreciation of the body (by the side 
of things unscientifically separated from it) to be remarked in 
our day. Having taken nearly a fortnight to consider this ex- 
pression—dark to him, but surely light in Edinburgh—the 
writer of half-articles understands by it the difference in morn- 
ing and evening dress ! 

(2) Starting with this absurd blunder, he naturally conceives 
the point of my letter to be the destruction of this difference. 
He insinuates that I am lacking in appreciation of change, of 
cleanliness (thank you), and (this is hard) of Pure Selfishness. 
All I suggested was that now and again the inconvenience of 
dressing is more than the convenience, and that this was a 
reason (among many others) why we should better our morning 
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raiment. Yes, the ashes of the past are precious; but for all 
that it is pity to have to sacrifice a pleasant evening to them, 
as in the case I described. I intended him to picture a man 
who denies himself that pleasure because he has not time to go 
from and return to some outlying region such as Kensington 
that he may dine in the customary garb. 

(3) He draws attention (it was not great in him) to an ob- 
vious mistake of your printer. I wrote ‘ Men . their,’ and 
not*‘You... their. 

I have now put myself right with an excited world: have 
explained that I am not ‘ wringing my hands over the tedious- 
ness of a change of dress for dinner,’ and that I have wasted 
no ingenuity, mean or otherwise, in distorting the writer’s 
meaning, with which, as he repeats it, 1] agree. But an al- 
truistic word in the gentleman’s ear. He is good enough to 
advise me to call on my friends earlier. This deserves some 
little return. We are at issue, it seems, on the comparative 
discomfort of morning (in London) and evening dress. Pro- 
bably I used the word ‘ uncomfortable’ in a wider sense than he 
supposed, as I thought of the greater seemliness of a white shirt 
front by artificial light than of a mass of black spreading over 
our chests and flapping round our knees. But if his dress-coat 
irritates his sense of touch, I will give him my tailor’s address. 
Then he complains that he ‘cracks his finger nails and his 
patience’ over ‘the arrangements in plaster of Paris’ com- 
monly called shirts. I think I see him ‘ stalking to the dinner- 
table and imagining himself to be a man,’ starched and creak- 
ing. While we wait for that glad day when he in green and 
crimson and I in my terra-cotta toga shall admire each other’s 
figures as we ‘lean over the backs of chairs,’ my washerwoman, 
who leaves my finger-nails intact, is at his service. With grati- 
tude to you, sir,and profound respect for him, and—-may I say? 
—hope that he is collaborating again,—I am, etc., G.5S.S. 

P.S.—I see that I did give him an excuse for perverting my 
meaning by writing ‘men only dress,’ etc. J/ea culpa; but | 
think that such a slip should not have obscured the meaning 


vivid in the rest of my letter. 


HAVE THEY? 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.) 
London, 21st Fan. 1891. 

S1rR,—‘ The Irish have shown well and not ill,’ said Mr. John 
Morley at Newcastle. but havethey? Or is it that peradven- 
ture Mr. Morley in so saying showed ill and not well? Let 
us see. Mr. Morley seeks to hide the shame of his friends at 
Kilkenny and elsewhere in the disgrace of his nearer and once 
dearer comrades, ‘the Liberals of Birmingham,’ in 1884. At 
Aston Manor inthat year these wights (and weights) of freedom 
forced Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Randolph Churchill, as 
their sudden censor now phrases it with Spartan directness, ‘ to 
fly for their lives.’ ‘ Yet nobody,’ we are triumphantly reminded, 
‘used the Aston riot as a reason why Birmingham should not 
govern itself.’ The truth is that Mr. Morley, w¢ mos est, has 
left out the cardinal factor in the case. At Aston it was the 
masses—nothing higher than the rank-and-file—of the ‘Liberals 
of Birmingham’ who treated themselves to riot and possibly to 
rum. At Kilkenny, at Castlecomer, at Ballinakill, at Tip- 
perary, at Dublin, and at Cork, these last two months, it was 
not the mere mob of the masses but the mob of ‘leaders ’—the 
members of Parliament and the priests, the makers and shapers 
of local opinion : they it was that ran amuck. 

To satisfy so exacting a searcher after truth as Mr. Morley 
claims to be, we shall call to witness a deponent without preju- 
dice in the eyes of the member for Newcastle. Said 7he Star 
(December 11, 1890): ‘It is a striking coincidence that while 
we at Guildhall were denouncing the Russian Tsar for in- 
fringing the liberties of his Jewish subjects Mr. Parnell as the 
Irish Autocrat was trampling on the freedom of the press. 
Having collared 7he /reeman,he has suppressed United Jreland 
with a rigour and despatch worthy of a Russian police in- 
spector on a newspaper raid.’ Another Separatist organ, of 
indefinitely greater respectability and infinitely greater dulness, 
made moan that ‘the memory of coercion is growing dim as 
the deposed leader day after day and week after week endea- 
vours to ride roughshod over the majority with which he 
pledged himself to act’ (December 18). 
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Mr. Morley’s own ‘stripling,’ Mr. Harrison, M.P., is publicly 
commended by his chief to the ‘men of Rathdowney’ for his 
exceeding prowess in that he had struggled with the police and 
‘choked three of them.’ At Tipperary Canon Ryan urges the 
faithful to ‘ beat out the brains of any one who interrupts.’ Or 
take in alphabetic list some of the more graphic epithets re- 
cently affected as descriptive of their opponents by Mr. Mor- 
ley’s Irish who ‘have shown well and not ill.’ They were 
applied exclusively by Home Rulers to Home Rulers. Thus : 
‘Ally-Sloper-pated noodle’; ‘blackguards’; ‘cock-sparrows,’ 
‘cuckoos’; ‘dirt,’ ‘dirty Radicals of England, ‘debauched 
ruffianism’ ; ‘filth’ ; ‘gang of howling emergency men,’ ‘gang 
of scoundrels,’ ‘gutter-sparrows’; ‘Healy, the opening of 
whose mouth is like the raising of a sewer sluice’ ; ‘jackdaw’ ; 
‘lunatics’ ; ‘miserable scum,’ ‘mongrel skinner from Cork’ ; 
‘ninnyhammer’; ‘ paid cut-throats,’ ‘ putrid scurrility’ ; °ras- 
cals,’ ‘ rascality,’ ‘rat Hennessy,’ ‘rats of the national ship’; 
‘scruff and dirt’; ‘tuft-hunting place-hunter’ ; ‘upstart skin- 
ner. And who, sir, were the authors of these contributions to 
contemporary Irish literature? The unlettered and the igno- 
rant? Peasants who could not sign their names? Camp- 
followers and baggage-boys of the Nationalist army? Corner- 
boys of the streets? No; and this is the point for Mr. Morley 
to perpend. They came from none of lower grade than mem- 
bers of the priesthood holding high office, leading organs of 
the Irish press, a Lord Mayor, and an indefinite number of 
members of Parliament. Yet ‘the Irish have shown well and 
not ill’ ; and Mr. Morley is an honourable man. 

So, too, is Mr. Sexton—at least to Mr. Morley. And Mr. 
Sexton’s estimate of one of the factions and its ways is 
decided enough: ‘If Mr. Parnell were Prime Minister of 
Ireland, and if any man dared to have a will of his own in 
opposition to the will of Mr. Parnell—having in view the re- 
cent action of himself and his followers—there would be little 
difference between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Parnell.’—(At Cork, 
December 17, 1890.) That is the Timhealyite picture of a 
Home-ruled Ireland under Parnellite governors. And here is a 
Parnellite companion-sketch of a Home-ruled Ireland under 
Timhealyite taskmasters : ‘ They were under a great mistake 
in thinking that Englishmen would hand over Ireland to be 
controlled by a body of men like those lawyers. If he were 
an Englishman, he would spill the last drop of his blood be- 
fore he would hand over the country to those men.’— (Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, M.P., at Dublin, December 16.) One more witness and 
I close my case. We find Mr. John Redmond on December 
17 breaking out at Kilkenny into rueful confession : ‘What a 
spectacle Kilkenny was presenting to the nations of the world ! 
Irishmen claimed the right of self-government, yet they could 
not go through a contested election without conduct and lan- 
guage which would be disgraceful to the lowest dregs of the 
slums of the most depraved city in the world.’ 

Well and not ill! Quousgue tandem ?—I am, etc., 

A. MACONACHIE. 
‘DISCURSIVE TENDENCIES,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.| 
22d January 1891. 

S1R,—Hearty thanks are due to you for the masterly setting 
forth in your article on ‘ Discursive Tendencies’ of the falla- 
cies in Mrs. Lynn Linton’s late contribution to the witches’ 
caldron of the matrimonial question. The limitations of the 
genius of that accomplished novelist must be very apparent to 
all who, with any power to think, read her brilliant essays. 
Therein, with a gravity which may well invoke a smile, one 
little set is discoursed of as though it were mankind, and its 
follies are lashed with merciless severity ; likewise with a com- 
mand of lucid, powerful English which may well excite the envy 
of less gifted writers. A group of dyspeptic or cross-grained 
notoriety-seekers in that set has taken to shrieking that the 
fountains of the great (matrimonial) deep are broken up, and 
Mrs. Lynn Linton seems inclined to accept the post of its scien- 
tific analyst, in sublime disregard of the great example of King 
Charles 11, and the Royal Society. The fountains of that parti- 
cular deep are certainly not broken up: only astorm has ruffled 
the face of the water in some ofits shallower reaches, and dashed 
the spray, with blinding and discomfiting force, in the faces of 
the dyspeptic and cross-grained. The great mass of the waters 
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runs deep and strong in the old channels. In millions of homes 
the love of husband and wife—despite occasional disturbance, 
it may chance, through ‘the weakness and frailty of our mortal 
nature ’—is still the source of all the joy and happiness of both 
lives ; and the thought of parting would be the one ‘ deep, un- 
utterable woe’ before which all other trials and sorrows fade 
into insignificance. But, as with all deep feeling, the voice of 
that sacred devotion is silent ; and because it does not babble, 
those whose eyes are blinded by the spray and whose ears are 
deafened with the storm doubt whether the deeper waters do 
really lie calm and unruffled beyond the turmoil of the sounding 
shallows. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s recent article in Zhe Forum also pro- 
vides a noteworthy instance of another common result of too 
hasty generalisation—the tendency to conclude that what is new 
to oneself must necessarily be new absolutely. Every one 
knows that Mrs. Lynn Linton is a strong opponent of women 
taking any active part in political life, and she attributes the 
modern woman’s attitude in regard to this point to that discur- 
sive tendency of the age in which she finds the cause of so 
much havoc in feminine ideas respecting social and domestic 
obligations. In an article in Zhe St. James's Gazette (January 
15) on ‘Women and Dress in the Guelph Exhibition’ she will 
find the following quotation : ‘ Defoe tells us that in Queen 
Anne's time so much “had all affairs of Government, of the 
State, and of religion, become the province of women ” that they 
had “no leisure to live, little time to eat, and none at all to say 
their prayers.”’ 

The political woman is, therefore, an institution nearly two 
centuries old, at the least. The magnificent illumination of 
mediocrity, brought about by the multitudinous insignificant 
lanterns of modern journalism, has simply brought her into a 
hitherto unattainable prominence, and Mrs. Lynn Linton, it 
would seem, has mistaken her for a new creation.—I am, etc., 

SOPHIE F. F. VEITCH (Mrs. James Brown). 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN., 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.] 

Edinburgh, 19th January 1891. 
SIR,—I observe in your notice in Zhe National Observer of 
Saturday the suggestion that in place of bust and medallion it 
would be well to publish an edition of the poet’s works. I may 
say that this suggestion had already been made by Mr. Pal- 
grave, and was placed before Professor Masson. I believe that 
a thoroughly critical edition of the works is in contemplation by 
the Scottish Text Society, and that Mr. Palgrave has expressed 

his satisfaction in the prospect.—I am, etc., 
A. P. PURVES, Hon. Sec. 





REVIEWS. 
THE NEW GOLDEN TREASURY. 


The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Library Edition. London: Macmillan. 

There is no doubt that Professor Palgrave’s anthology of 
songs and lyrics is the best as well as the most popular 
‘poetry-book’ in the language. Its success in its new guise is 
therefore assured : though, to be plain, the large-paper issue is 
too clumsy for reading and not comely enough to be interesting 
—much less delightful—as a pure and simple book ; while of 
the small-paper edition one can say with truth that it is rather 
commonplace than not, and with regret that it is not nearly so 
well done as it deserved to be. All the same, it is a thing to have, 
for it resumes three centuries of English song, and is in its way 
a monument of taste and a triumph of research. Moreover, 
it is some thirty or forty numbers stronger than the original. 
Mr. Palgrave has laid under contribution the excellent re- 
prints of Mr. Bullen, Dr. Grosart, and others—often to the 
happiest purpose possible; and though he still prefers the 
Prothalamion—(which he praises in terms that seriously im- 
pugn his faculty of criticism)—of Spenser to the fifty-fold 
more lovely, more sumptuous, more voluptuous Zfithalamion 
of the same great master, he has done justice to Herrick at 
last, and has taken in that noble and enchanting rapture to 
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Corinna which was the best thing Herrick ever did, and is 
one of the gems of this anthology, rich in jewels of price 
as it is. Again, there are three Henry Vaughans against 
one in the old edition, seven Campions against none in the 
old, four Marvells against three in the old, one Darley—the 
beautiful ‘It is not beauty I demand’—against none in the 
old ; and so forth—so that the anthology is more representative 
as well as being better reading as it stands than it was lang syne 
when Mr. Palgrave inscribed it to his friend and fellow-worker, 
the master of J/aud and 7he Lotus Eaters, the sweetest and 
strongest singer of his age. 

Let it be agreed, then, that the book is a treasure for all 
time. Let it also be agreed that the anthology is yet to com- 
pile that shall please everybody. And let it further be agreed 
that Mr. Palgrave, in following the bent of his own likes and 
dislikes and in expressing his admiration for certain poets at 
the expense of certain others, has fully represented the likes 
and dislikes and given practical effect to the admiration of a 
very large section of the poetry-reading public. All that is 
true: yet is it neither presumption nor egoism to take excep- 
tion (in the name of art) to certain points of detail on which 
it is only too easy to argue that Mr. Palgrave was mistaken, 
and remains impenitent. The great fault of his work is the 
excessive preponderance of Wordsworth and the conspicuous 
pre-eminence awarded to Gray. There is far too much of this 
blessed pair of Sirens—perhaps there istoo much of Shelley 
also—anc there is not enough of Byron (for instance) and Burns. 
In the old edition Wordsworth is represented by forty-one mortal 
numbers ; he is down in the new one for three more ; and as 
Shakespeare is responsible for no more than three-and-thirty (all 
of the briefest) and Burns for but a poor thirteen only, the infer- 
ence is that Wordsworth scales within an ounce or two of Burns 
and Shakespeare put together. Nor is this the worst. Words- 
worth was a lyric poet only now and then, and very often indeed 
was nota poet atall. He wrote the Ode to Duty and the ode 
on the /utimations, it is true ; and he wrote some of the very 
finest sonnets in the language—sonnets more passionate than 
Milton’s and more dignified and exemplary than Shakespeare’s: 
sonnets that flame in the forehead of our noble speech with 
a stronger, purer, and diviner lustre than those of any other 
master of written English. Now, an anthology—especially 
such an anthology as this of Mr. Palgrave’s—is nothing if not 
a monument of art. You do not go to it (as to a cabbage- 
garden) for ends utilitarian : you go to it (as to a casket of 
pearls) for exemplary and renowned achievements in the use 
of words. What you ask of ‘the best songs and lyrical 
poems in the English language’ is that they shall be poetry 
(that is essential), and poetry of the best ; and here, we take it, 
is where Mr. Palgrave has turned from the right path, and 

lundered, as your true Wordsworthian must, into the wrong. 
For to your true Wordsworthian the matter is of equal import- 
ance with the style; and provided that the Master tell him 
something—as to be virtuous and he will be happy, or that 
as often as not the gratitude of man will probably leave him 
mourning—he is content with verse that is only verse by 
courtesy and with art that is no more art than deal is sandal- 
wood or the P.M.G. a good guide through the maze of Rus- 
kinism or the mind of Mr. Parnell : 
‘ My gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you ’ve waited ; 
And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related.’ 
Is it good? Is it even tolerable? Is it anything but doggerel ? 
And, if it is not, why is it quoted as part of one of ‘the best 
songs and lyrical poems in the English language’? For the 
sake of the moral, no doubt; but what is the moral? Let 
Wordsworth explain : 
‘I've heard of hearts unkind kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left me mourning.’ 
What essential difference is there between that bald, cold, 
inelegant statement of a fact and ‘How doth the little busy 
bee’? And if Wordsworth be here as,moral teacher pure and 
simple, why not Isaac Watts? Pages and pages of this sort 
of ‘poetry’ are woven by Mr. Palgrave into his garland of the 
‘best songs,’ etc. You find them jostling with the master- 
works of modern lyric art, and you wonder—or perhaps you 
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do not—what it is that makes Mr. Palgrave’s Fourth Section 
fall so flat and limp so lamely along in the wake of his First 
and Second. You turn to such examples of Wordsworth the 
poet as are here vouchsafed to you ; and you rejoice in him 
as you must. But—well! have we not yet had enough of 
Simon Lee, and the youth who wore a military casque, and 
the pair of friends of which I (the criminal) was young and 
Matthew (the victim) was seventy-two? And are we—are we 
stillenamoured of poor Susan at the corner of Wood Street 
when daylight appears? These things were well enough (no 
doubt) when they were young ; but they are young no longer. 
They were suggestions of new material, hints at the existence 
of novel possibilities, demurrers to the claim advanced on 
behalf of the Eighteenth Century that it had exhausted poetry, 
and that nothing remained for the Nineteenth but to write 
prose and die. But surely they are ancient history now? By 
this time, surely, we have learned their ethical lesson, and are 
no longer in doubt as to the worth of their esthetic example ? 
We gave up copy-book headings long ago. Why must we be 
forced to put up with them, as it were in a state of suspended 
animation, in a book which is supposed to be—and really is— 
a glory of our blood and state ? 

And the worst is that they take and keep the room of so 
great an amount of true and beautiful achievement. Here is 
Burns, for example, and Burns is still the poet of ‘ Wee sleekit, 
cow’rin’, timorous beastie’ (the Origin of Bleat) among other 
things, and not among other things the poet of ‘ Now all is 
done that man can do’—which is one of the noblest flights 
(or rather ‘one of the best songs and lyrical poems’) in all art. 
Who is there that knows his Byron without ‘ We'll go no more 
a-roving’ and the magnificent rhapsody on Venice ? his Scott 
without ‘Sound, sound the clarion,’ without Bonnte Dundee, 
without that excellent ballad ‘ The herring she loves the merry 
moonlight’—to name but these? What has Dryden done 
that he should not be shown as the poet of ‘ Pity the pangs 
of a desperate lover’ and ‘Thou youngest virgin, daughter of 
the skies’? Rochester what, that his delightful ‘ My dear 
Mistress’ wins him no place here? Where is the Davenant of 
‘The lark now ‘eaves his watery nest ’? the Cowper of ‘ When 
the British warrior queen’? the Prior of ‘ My noble, little lovely 
Peggy’? the Jonson of the immortal rhapsody to Charis and 
‘O do not wanton with those eyes’? the Hood of ‘It was the 
time of roses’ and 7he Song of the Shirt? the Coleridge of 
‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan’? The absence of all these is 
surely a long sequence of blemishes manifest and indefensible. 
And why is our garland of the best songs and lyrical poems, 
etc., not brought down to date? One would give whole acres 
of Simon Lee for (say) Zhe Forsaken Merman and the admir- 
able 

‘Hark! Ah, the’nightingale, 
‘The tawny-throated !' 
And if it really be a question of lyrical inspiration, where is 7he 
Blessed Damozel? And why are we fubbed off with Ruth and 
the military casque in place of it? Truly, there is nothing 
under the sun but you can find fault with it. Nor is there much 
under the sun but deserves fault-finding. 


AN INDOMITABLE. 


Ferdinand Magellan. By ¥. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A., 
M.D., Cantab., and Late Lecturer in Geography at the 
University of Cambridge. London: Philip. 

This, the fourth volume of the series of ‘The World’s Great 
Explorers,’ is, as we think, the most interesting that has yet 
appeared, the which is no stinted praise. Dr. Guillemard’s 
Cruise of the Marchesa amply proved his fitness for the work ; 
and his materials, albeit difficult of access, were [by no means 
scanty—for do not the archives of Seville, the Castle of Siman- 
cas, and the famous Torro do Tombo in Lisbon contain enor- 
mous masses of documents well-nigh beyond the possibility of 
order? Strange as it may seem, the story of Magellan’s life has 
only once’ before been told : in a Spanish book translated (1881) 
into Portuguese. Here his career in India is disposed of in 
five pages; while the one thing hitherto accessible to the 
English reader is Lord Stanley of Alderley’s First Voyage 
Round the World, a piece of gossip full of trivial detail, mainly 
founded on the diary of one Pigafette, an Italian, who sailed 
with Magellan and was one of the very few that came back 
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alive to Spain. Now, thanks to Dr. Guillemard, we have a 
brilliant sketch of the great sailor’s times, a complete history 
of him previous to his final voyage, and a useful inquiry into 
the many contradictory stories concerning the said voyage, 
whose mystery is thus far to pluck out still. 

Of noble family, ‘ aristocrate au bout des ongles,’ Magellan 
was born at Sabrosa, in the highlands of Portugal, about 1480. 
At twenty-four—in the twelve preceding years the world had 
witnessed the Rounding of the Cape by Bartholomew Diaz, the 
first voyage to India by Vasco da Gama, and the Discovery of 
America by Columbus—he volunteered for the great armada 
which established Almeida as first viceroy of India ; and after 
seven years of adventurous service in India, Malacca, and the 
Moluccas, under Almeida and Albuquerque, he returned with 
his fame as a leader and navigator well established and a 
settled conviction {that there was a south-west passage to the 
Indies. Then came a lustrum of dulness only broken by an 
expedition to Morocco, during which he managed to incur 
the royal displeasure. Seeing no other way of realising his 
ambition, in 1517 he was naturalised a Spanish subject, as 
Cabot, Columbus, and Vespucci had been before him. By 
indomitable perseverance and with divers strokes of good for- 
tune he surmounted all the obstacles accumulated in his way 
by the Portuguese Government; and an expedition of five 
ships and two hundred and seventy men, ‘para buscar el 
estrecho de aquellas mares,’ sailed on September 20, 1519. Its 
story is matter of history, but seldom has history been so 
graphically told. How after six months, when he stopped 
for the southern winter in stormy Patagonia, he beat down 
the mutiny inspired by Portuguese intrigue ; how, at last, 
after the loss of one ship and the desertion of another, he 
found and cleared the Straits that bear his name; and how he 
then entered on a ninety-eight days’ voyage across the Pacific, 
only to be killed (like Cook) in a broil with savages as soon as the 
goal was reached—of all this the world that does know some- 
thing of its greatest men, is not ignorant. Then comes the 
story of the disasters that followed hard upon his death, 
and of the single ship, with but thirty-one souls alive, which 
reached Spain in safety with a cargo of cloves that more than 
paid the cost of the expedition. 

Two questions remain for discussion. First, had Magellan 
anything but surmise to go upon in supposing, by the analogy 
of Africa, that the continent of America did not extend to the 
South Pole? After patient analysis of the arguments on both 
sides his biographer answers this question in the negative. 
Second, which is the greater geographical hero, Columbus or 
Magellan? These are the facts. The Admiral, after an experi- 
mental voyage of thirty-six days, discovered what until his 
death he believed to be a cantle of Asia. The Portuguese, a 
navigator and cosmographer unequalled in his day, through 
mutiny, through horrible cold and tempest, through such a 
famine as forced them to eat the leather off the yards (when 
a rat fetched half a ducat), after a voyage incomparably longer, 
accomplished a deliberate and long-cherished purpose. In 
truth they twain are not to compare at all. 

Dr. Guillemard’s most excellent book is enriched with 
sundry reproductions of old woodcuts and charts, as also with 
many modern maps and pictures. It has a complete index and 
an appendix of certain original documents. In the list therein 
contained of certain articles of trade and_ barter one is pleased 
to note the presence of ‘400 dozens of German knives of the 
commonest kind.’ 


THE GLAMIS BOOK OF RECORD. 


The Book of Record. A Diary written by Patrick, first Earl of 
Strathmore. Edited from the original Mss. at Glamis, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. H. MILLAR, F.S.A. 
Scot. Edinburgh: Printed by T. and A. Constable for 
the Scottish History Society. 

The comparative unimportance of this number of the S.H.S.’s 
issue is explained by the accident which prevented the editor from 
including with Zhe Book of Record the ‘ Household Account- 
Book’ of Earl Patrick’s wife. The chances are that the latter 
is the more interesting and instructive, for the former cannot 
be said to excel in any one respect. It may not be without a 
certain historical value as illustrative of the business transac- 
tions of a Scots noble towards the close of the seventeenth 
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century; but these are not in themselves of special moment, 
and the monotony of page after page of entries is sadly depress- 
ing. True, it is broken bya few pages of matter more strictly 
personal : references—one or two of them refreshingly strong 
—to relatives, creditors, and so forth ; and details of alterations 
at Glamis Castle and Castle Lyon. The editor affirms the 
details aforesaid to be ‘extremely valuable’ as showing the 
cost of work of this kind, the method of payment, and ‘the 
relation between capital and labour at a time of transition’ ; 
but it would have been well to appreciate the exact amount and 
value of the information thus disclosed. If materials enough 
for any definite statement there be, why is that statement 
omitted? True, the editor comments on the ‘contract for 
artistic work’ and the ‘estimate for repairing the organ’; but 
these documents are supplementary to Zhe Book of Record. 

A part of Mr. Millar’s ‘introduction’ is devoted to ‘ The 
Look of Record as illustrating the social condition of Scotland’ ; 
but the illustrations are mostly stale, or seem remarkable only 
through misapprehension. ‘ Here,’ it is affirmed, ‘ the first point 
which strikes the reader is the extreme scarcity of money at 
the period’; but that student of Scottish history must be raw 
indeed to whom this is a discovery. There is a vast amount 
of testimony as to the prevalence of payment in kind in Scot- 
land, especially in the rural districts, even after the Union ; and 
this further illustration is the very naughtiness of superfluity. 
Some editorial pronouncements are hardly warranted by the 
text. As thus: ‘ Though breeding was not then so thoroughly 
understood as now, Lord Strathmore was ahead of some of his 
contemporaries in this respect, and his cattle account on page 
63 is a suggestive one’: all that is told on page 63 being that 
Lord Strathmore had a hundred oxen at work on his farm, 
that he was in the habit of buying sheep for stock, and that he 
fattened cattle for his own use: in which procedure there is 
nothing unusual or uncommon—certainly nothing to indicate 
that he had devoted any special attention to breeding, or was 
ahead of his contemporaries in this regard. Some statements 
in respect of prices may appear sufficiently startling to an un- 
sophisticated reader, but only because they are ambiguous, 
if not erroneous, as they stand. Thus Earl Patrick’s editor re- 
marks that ‘ Oats ranged at from £3 to £4 per boll. Bear (bar- 
ley) was sold at from £4 to £5, 6s. 8d. per boll,’ etc. Again: ‘A 
tun of French wine cost £312. Taking the tun as equal to four 
hogsheads or 252 gallons, this would make the price of it a little 
over £1, 4s. 8d. per gallon.’ He also calculates that the stipend 
of the minister of Longforgan ‘ would mount in money value to 
nearly £350.’ The fact is, however, that the Scots coinage was 
not assimilated to that of England until after the Union; and 
therefore in Zhe Look of Record all sums are given in Scots cur- 
rency unless explicitly stated in different terms. This explana- 
tion was incumbent on the editor unless he held otherwise; but 
it would almost seem that he did hold otherwise. It would 
seem his intention to convey the impression that the stipend of 
the Longforgan minister was a large one, where -its equivalent 
in the currency of to-day is less than £30. And how on any 
other grounds than ignorance account for the following ?>—* Dur- 
ing the six years between 1678 and 1684 Lord Strathmore 
succeeded in clearing off debts to the amount of £99,866, 
13s. 4d., and this was at the time when he was most busily 
engaged with the reconstruction of Castle Lyon and Glamis 
Castle. To accomplish this stupendous ’—(the italics are ours) 

‘task Lord Strathmore must have had a faculty for finance 
far exceeding many of his contemporaries.’ Now, if we are to 
believe our editor, it was Earl Patrick’s foible to ‘far exceed 
many of his contemporaries’ in everything he undertook ; and 
certainly he manages to insinuate that Earl Patrick did so in 
this instance if in no other. To clear off a debt of something 
like £100,000 sterling in seven years would undoubtedly have 
been a ‘stupendous’ achievement ; but if the sum were only 
about £8000, then what Lord Strathmore did—and did on one 
of the most valuable estates in Scotland—can scarce be quali- 
fied as ‘stupendous’ even by a strong exaggeration of the 
editorial sentiment. 

There is, h wever, interesting proof in this document (as 
elsewhere) of the gradual influx of English money into Scot- 
land. It appears to have been in English currency that official 
salaries were paid, and there are various references besides. It 
may be added that special attention is bestowed on the notes 
regarding persons mentioned in Zhe Book of Record. The 
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index, too, while very full in respect of persons and places, is 
very meagre otherwise. Corn, meal, wheat, etc., occur so often 
that to index all the references to them would have been absurd ; 
but wine, cattle, horses, garden, bowling-green, cook, and a host 
of items more should certainly have been placed. 


THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS. 


The Meteoritic Hypothesis: A Statement of the Results of a 
Spectroscopic Inguiry into the Origin of Cosmical Systems. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S.,etc. London: Macmillan. 

This well-printed and well-illustrated book has taken Mr. 
Lockyer and his assistants three years to compile. Based as 
it is on twenty-two years’ laboratory work, it naturally contains 
much that has already been laid before the scientific world, 
chiefly in the publications of the Royal Society of London or 
in the columns of Nature. Part 1. deals with the fall and 
nature of meteorites, those wonderful bodies which, after circu- 
lating through space for unknown ages, occasionally fall from 
the sky with such impetuosity that as a rule they are partly 
consumed by the intense heat generated in their passage 
through the air. These ‘stones from heaven,’ once regarded 
with the greatest awe, are still treasured as the only repre- 
sentants of the outer world that we can touch and analyse. 
After mentioning several of the more ancient falls, Mr. Lockyer 
quotes at some length a tract of the time which describes the 
descent of a meteorite in Berkshire in 1628. It was the second 
fall recorded in Britain, the first having occurred in 1622. 
You read of ‘a miraculous Apparition in the Ayre,’ accom- 
panied by a ‘hideous rumbling’ which ‘strake with the loudest 
violence, and more furious tearing of the Ayre, about a place 
called The White Horse Hill,than in any other .. . this S/one 
brake in the fal : the whole peece is in weight nineteene pound 
and ahalfe : the greater peece that fell off weigheth five pound, 
which with other small peeces being put together make foure 
and twenty pound and better... .’ 

Peculiar interest attaches to the Mazapil meteoric iron—(well 
figured on page 12 and again in section on page 19)—by reason 
of the fact that it came down during the great star-shower of 
27th November 1885, and may therefore be a veritable frag- 
ment of Biela’s comet, the unmistakable source of that shower. 
One figure shows the gouged indentations or ‘thumb-marks’ 
found on so many meteorites, while the other depicts the 
curious ‘ Widmannstattian figures ’ which an acid or a bromine 
is capable of producing on the section of a meteorite but not 
on any terrestrial mineral. When we learn that the Otumpa 
‘iron’ in South America weighs thirty tons, and the measured 
velocity of the Stannern meteorite was as high as forty-five 
miles fer second, it is easy to understand the prodigious heat 
and noise attendant on some of the falls. Respecting the 
chemistry of meteorites you are told that fourteen elements are 
of constant occurrence, while eleven others are met with less 
frequently or in smaller quantities. Hydrogen, iron, nickel, 
magnesium, manganese, and carbon are apparently the chief 
constituents, and of these our author is careful to note that we 
get magnesium in all meteoric trons as well as in the stones 
Apparently meteorites vary from iron almost pure to stone so 
friable as to offer little resistance to the action of the weather. 
Although no element new to science has been found in any, 
they afford a series of mineral compounds not otherwise en- 
countered. Strangely enough, however, quartz is altogether 
wanting. 

The second part describes the spectroscopy of meteorites as 
carried out by Mr. Lockyer for some years on specimens chiefly 
supplied by the trustees of the British Museum to the Labora- 
tory at South Kensington. Subjected to the relatively mild 
warmth of the Bunsen burner ina closed glass tube from which 
the air has been removed, the particles of a meteorite begin to 
throw off hydrogen, as nay be proved by the introduction of a 
feeble electric current, which at once renders the characteristic 
spectrum visible. Increasing the temperature, you get carbon 
next, and with a further increase of heat the salts of magnesium 
give rise to the well-known luminous fluting at 5000 of the 
spectroscopic scale. We are thus assured of the fact—funda- 
mental for the meteoritic hypothesis—that magnesium is the 
first metal to show when a meteorite is acted on by heat and 
electricity. It is further expressly stated that ‘ usually only the 
brightest part of the fluting is seen, and it then appears asa 
line.’ Manganese under ‘like conditions shows but two lines : 
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5395 and 4030. These ‘glow experiments’ were followed by 
others on an increasing scale of heat up to that afforded by 
a powerful ‘ jar-spark,’ when as a rule each stage of increase 
brought out further spectroscopic detail. With the materials 
thus accumulated the author discusses in Part 111. the subject 
of meteorites in the air, beginning with the ‘identity of origin 
of luminous meteors and falling stars with meteorites,’ as proved 
by their observed velocities and the resemblances of their 
spectra. On this point all men of science will agree with Mr, 
Lockyer ; but his next contention, viz. that the aurora borealis 
is due to electric discharges in the fine meteoric dust in the 
higher regions of our atmosphere, will hardly meet with general 
acceptance : atleast, in so far as many of the identifications of 
auroral lines—shown in the diagram on page 89—are con- 
cerned. That no great stress, however, is laid on these identi- 
fications is shown by the remark on page 92 that ‘it now 
remains for future observers to determine by direct comparisons 
whether the coincidences suggested are real or merely acci- 
dental approximations.’ Mr. Lockyer holds the line at 5567, 
which can be seen in every aurora with the smallest pocket- 
spectroscope to be the remnant of a manganese fluting. 

Meteorites in the solar system form the subject of Part Iv. 
Beginning with the speculations of Kepler and Halley on the 
allied cosmical origin of meteorites and shooting stars, we come 
to Chladni, who, albeit attached to no university, yet made 
many contributions to knowledge. In 1794 he showed that 
meteorites could not be of terrestrial origin ; and to him and 
Lichtenberg is it due that in 1798 Benzenberg and Brandes, 
two G6ttingen students, first measured the heights and the 
planetary velocities of shooting stars. The very next year Hum- 
boldt witnessed the grand display of the November meteors 
in South America, and learnt that they had also been seen 
there in 1766, thus obtaining the first hint of the thirty-three 
years’ period which was to bring them back again in 1832-33 
and 1866. A knowledge of this and many other swarms 
gradually developed the conviction that planetary space is re- 
latively a ‘plenum’ of meteorites, with a daily fall to earth of 
not less than twenty millions, each of which might be seen as a 
shooting star by the naked eye ona dark night. The number 
of telescopic meteors is probably full twenty times as great, 
Before encountering the earth, a large proportion of these 
meteors moved in re-entering orbits about the sun. The next 
great step was made by Schiaparelli, who proved that the 
August meteors revolve in the same orbit as Tuttle’s periodic 
Comet III. of 1862, thus paving the way for the very probable 
hypothesis that all comets are wholly composed of meteorites 
and the gases thrown off by them under the influence of the sun. 
The concluding sections of this part set forth an elaborate 
account of all that the spectroscope has revealed concerning 
comets, together with Mr. Lockyer’s speculations as to the 
origin of the phenomena. Many of his combinations may seem 
far-fetched, and the frequent invocation of manganese or other 
absorption to blot out portions of spectra where perhaps only 
a line is required to complete one of his hypothetic ‘ integrated 
results,’ may move to adverse criticism. At the same time, 
nothing is more certain than that many of these cometary 
spectra were observed with profound depths of gases under a 
wide variety of conditions. The experimentalist has therefore 
a just right to the use of equally varied materials and circum- 
stances in his endeavours to reproduce or explain the pheno- 
mena observed. 

Skipping as we must a great part of Mr. Lockyer’s argu- 
ment, it is to note that it is to the explanation of the appear- 
ances presented by variable stars that the meteoritic hypothesis 
lends itself with the greatest facility. In illustration Mr. Lockyer 
submits a number of diagrams of two swarms revolving about 
each other under various conditions of condensation and eccen- 
tricity of path. From these it is obvious how the widest range 
of brightness can be accounted for, even if accompanied by a 
complete change of spectrum. But it is when a third swarm 
is admitted that the theory attains a complete supremacy over 
such phenomena as secondary maxima and minima, displace- 
ment or interchange of the maxima, and so forth. In short, 
given a reasonably complete record of the vagaries of a so- 
called ‘irregular star’ like Eta Argfis, and it is practically cer- 
tain that its kind may be satisfactorily represented by the 
mutual eclipses, ‘grazes,’ and collisions of three swarms of 
meteorites. 


The book is not wanting in precision. Mr. Lockyer does 
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not take refuge in generalities, but clearly states his facts, and 
invites observers in particular to put them to the test. When 
these invitations shall have been cordially responded to, astro- 
nomical physics will have made a decided advance, even if, 
contrary to our expectation, the meteoritic hypothesis shall be 
proved untenable. 


NEW AFRICA. 


The Development of Africa. By ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 
Illustrated with specially designed Maps by E. G. RAVEN- 
STEIN. London: Philip. 

The nations of Europe have gone shares in the soil and the 
destinies of Africa. Within the last few years the continent to 
the south, with the greater part to the north, of the Equator has 
been parcelled out among some half-dozen Christian Powers. 
The very Sahara has been divided among contending claimants; 
and only some odd nooks and corners hitherto overlooked in 
the scramble are left unappropriated. Like many other specu- 
lators in foreign investments, the adventurers have very vague 
and erroneous notions of the nature and value of the allocated 
property. They have annexed in haste: probably to repent 
at leisure. Diplomatists, projectors, missionaries, philan- 
thropists of all the tongues in Christendom, have rushed in 
wherever they saw a space: their zeal being generally in 
inverse proportion to their knowledge. Among them they 
have created a condition of things probably without parallel 
in the annals of progress—not excluding even the story of 
the Conquest of America: where the Spaniards reposed their 
claims upon the venerable rights of superior power and first 
discovery. Their authority, won by the strong arm, was 
necessarily limited by the strength of that arm. In Africa, 
and in our time, quite other influences have been brought 
into play than a sword blessed by the Pope. It is the 
day of compromise and of concession ; and to them that ask 
most the most will be given. The partition has proceeded for 
the most part upon ‘peace principles,’ and often upon con- 
siderations with no more bearing upon Africa than upon the 
Southern Pole. Statesmen and diplomatic agents have sat 
down to the map, and in happy ignorance of rudimentary facts 
concerning physical and political conditions have chalked out 
‘spheres,’ given away kingdoms that were not theirs to give, 
and appropriated others whose very names they have not 
heard. Still denser, if possible, is the darkness in the official 
mind regarding the meaning and the responsibilities attaching 
to those African sovereignties that shade off into protectorates 
of protectorates that dwindle into spheres of influence, and of 
spheres of influence that glimmer away to nothing. 

Now that the long series of international bargainings is 
nearly complete, the political map of Africa is one of the 
strangest things in art. Away from the coast and the imme- 
diate limits of settlement, the normal lines of territorial influ- 
ence have little or no relation to realities physical, commercial, 
and ethnological. Boundaries have been drawn in defiance 
of all the lessons of politics, strategy, and trade, along meri- 
dional or longitudinal lines, or skirting the margins of navi- 
gable rivers, or even the margins of trading routes. Here a 
frontier has been deflected in order that a youthful Kaiser 
may satisfy his letch on a particular mountain. There sub- 
stantial rights, safe stablished on treaty and settlement, have 
been put aside to make way for apocryphal ‘historic claims.’ 
Tribes have been cut in halves, and the natural land divi- 
sions presented by watersheds, climate, and racial and lingual 
areas have been ignored: and all because the nations were 
in too great a hurry to cast lots for the continent and divide 
it among them either to study the facts or to reckon the con- 
sequences. This is called the ‘development of Africa.’ By- 
and-by the pressure of events and of existing forces will round 
off and correct the errors of pioneering and conquest done 
by Foreign Office negotiations ; but not without immense 
friction and at much cost. Mr. Silva White helps to mea- 
sure the forces at work, and thus to forecast the march of 
events. He seeks to lay down the essential conditions of the 
African problem as exhibited in the structure of the conti- 
nent, the distribution of its mountain and river systems, its 
climatic conditions, and the character and capacity of its native 
populations. Other branches of the same inquiry are the con- 
flicting influences and results of the Christian and the Muslim 
propagandas, the extent and operation of the traffic in slaves, 
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and the several remedies proposed in the interests of philan- 
thropy and of legitimate settlement for the cure not only of 
indigenous disease but of imported evils like gunpowder and 
rum. The object is ‘to build up Africa before the eyes of 
the reader,’ and thus to illustrate how far the question of 
political settlement is controlled by physical obstacles. Of 
course the task has often been attempted before ; but never 
perhaps in so systematic a manner nor with fuller command 
of the newest as well as the essential facts. Mr. White is 
fully capable of marshalling and classifying his information. 
The outcome of his labour is a geographer’s digest o value to 
the politician, the missionary, and the trader. 

After exposition comes counsel, and it will be felt that Mr. 
White’s is of less valuet an his information. This, however, 
is not his fault; and his advice as to the best means of suy- 
pressing the slave-trade, regulating or prohibiting the traffic 
in arms and strong drink, and promoting the circulation of the 
more beneficent products of European civilisation is probably 
the best we have with our present lights. It follows to some 
extent the lines of the recommendations of the Brussels Confer- 
ence, which are excellent in intention, whether they stand the 
test of time and international rivalry or not. The whole future 
of the development of Africa is a great Perhaps; and in that 
future England, in spite of opportunities lost and points surren- 
dered, seems destined to play the leading part. Our country- 
men in South Africa and the Boers—if the interests and des- 
tinies of the Dutch-speaking race can be regarded as apart from 
those of its English-speaking neighbours—alone have obtained 
a secure lodgment on the plateau-wall of Africa. They com- 
mand the best and safest road of access—that from the south— 
to the ‘new world’ of the interior. And they control besides 
the nearest route to the great lakes from the East, and hold 
the keys of Niger and Nile. 

Mr. Ravenstein’s coloured maps are of exceptional value and 
interest. They represent a maximum of labour and research 
in a minimum of space. They illustrate—on broad lines, it 
is true, but with wonderful accuracy and delicacy—the con- 
tour of the land, the river basins and ocean currents, the 
annual temperature and rainfall, the geological structure, the 
vegetable zones and commercial products, the distribution of 
races, languages, and religions, the progress of exploration 
and political partition, and the forms of government—in so far 
as these things can be told in maps. They are an important 
and original contribution to cartography and a valuable adjunct 
to a valuable book. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By S. BARING GOULD, 
M.A. Second Series. London: Methuen. 

In this second volume of ‘ Historic Oddities’ the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould has included nine narratives more or less ill 
done, six of which are concerning notable cases or movements 
ecclesiastical or religious. Of these the most interesting are 
‘A Swiss Passion Play’ and ‘The Patarines of Milan’—two 
several chapters in the history of European mysticism. The 
former is condensed from Scherr’s book—Dvze Gekreuzigte von 
Wildisbuch—in which are fully set forth the events of as 
amazing, barbarous, and gross a fanatical craze as the history 
of religion can show. In the insignificant hamlet of Wil- 
disbuch, about eight miles from Schaffhausen, early in the 
twenties of this century, there appeared among the Pietists (or 
Revivalists) a young saint and prophetess named Margaretta 
Peter; and her story is a frightful warning to them that 
foster and force religious precocity. From her cradle she was 
‘a ministering child.’ She was a devout attendant on the bald 
and hideous Zwinglian means of grace; ‘when she was six, 
she was able to read her Bible, and would summon the family 
about her to listen to her lectures out of the sacred volume ; 
she would also pray with great ardour and exhort her father 
and sisters to lead God-fearing lives.’ This dangerous little 
creature grew in spiritual conceit as she grew in years. When 
she read the narrative of the Passion she could not refrain from 
tears ; she would sob and pray aloud, and in her ecstasy pro- 
strate the whole family with her. It was not enough for her, 
however, thus to ‘ minister’ to her private circle. She ‘felt’ a 
call to preach and testify to whosoever would come to listen; 
and thus it came to pass that by-and-by a ranting and raving 
congregation assembled regularly for religious exercises in the 
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Peter farm-house. Her conceit and ambition were fed by a 
meeting with the infamous Baroness von Kridener, who also 
was a Pietist preacher, and who transferred her prophetic mantle 
to Margaretta. Thenceforward the saintly Margaretta was the 
head oi a fairly numerous and very devoted sect, and—being a 
person of considerable beauty—she had in immediate attend- 
ance a small cohort of lovers, of whom the most remarkable 
was a shoemaker named Morf—a ‘ married man aged thirty, 
small, with a head like a pumpkin.’ The height of Margaretta’s 
disease was aitained when she got herselt accepted as ‘the 
Elect of the Lord’; and the culmination of the whole miser- 
able superstition was a mad orgy of brutality and prayer and 
butchery, a travesty of the Crucifixio1 its crowning act: the 
wretched Margaret expecting to rise again in three days. 

Mr. Baring Gouid has dwelt with sc.newhat too much tulness 
on these last disgusting scenes, while—with the tear of Mater 
Grundeia before his eyes--he has slurred the evidence and 
the significance ot Margarets sexual abandonment; yet ‘A 
Swiss Passion Play’ is the best written article of the set. ‘ The 
Patarines of Milan’ should have overtopped it in interest, but 
the intrigue is so intricate that in Mr. Baring Gould's hanas it 
becomes tangied, and tue interest, theietore, is dissipated. It 
may be admitied that to teil in about tive thousand words how 
the Papacy allied itseif with the tamous Gnosuc sect of the 
eleventh century to compel the married clergy of northern 
Italy to put away their wives was a difficult task ; but surely 
necessity was not upon Mr. Baring Gould to attemptit? On 
the other hand, the story of Jean Aymon—the rascally and 
impudent piiest of the ume ot Lewis the Great who turned 
Calvinist, and then, under pretence ot repentance tor his per- 
version, became a monk and contrived to steal many valuable 
manuscripts from the Bibliothéque du Roi—is more interesting 
than poor subject and poor style should make it, and all be- 
cause the nariative is of necessity direct and simple. A similar 
criticism may be made on ‘A Northern RKaphael’—the same 
being Gerhard von Kugelgen—and ‘ Tne Poisoned Parsnips.’ 
Last, it is singular that in ‘Some Accusations Against Jews, 
among the many cases he cites—almost all old and common- 
place—he should have omitted the exceeaingly dramatic * blood 
accusation’ of less than fifty years ago, in which so consider- 
able a part was played by Dompreaiger Canonicus Johann 
Emmanuel Veith of the Metropoiitan Church of St. Stefan in 
Vienna. Ali objectuons being thus made, however, we com- 
mend the volume to ‘the general reader’ as full of curiousness 
in some by-ways of history and religion. 


ROMANISM IN SCOTLAND. 


History of the Catholic Church in Scotland from the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALPHONS 
BELLESHEIM, D.D.; Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by D. OSWALD HUNTER BLAIR, O.S.B. Vol. 1V.: A.D. 
1625-1878. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

In his preface to the fourth and concluding volume of Canon 
Bellesheim’s History of the Catholic Church in Scotland, Father 
Hunter blair judiciously disclaims the merit of originality for the 
work which he has translated. ‘The process of translation,’ 
he admits, ‘has made doubly apparent the indebtedness of the 
author to non-Catholic writers : an indebtedness which, writing 
for German readers, he has not in every case thought it neces- 
sary to acknowledge.’ German readers are seemingly simple 
folk. But if on this account the German historian had been 
lax in giving his references, it was surely the business of his 
Scottish editor to supply or correct them. It may be sug- 
gested, however, that it was only since the process of transla- 
tion was completed that the editor discovered he had been at 
the pains to re-translate from the German large passages of 
Dr. Skene, the appropriation of which the ‘ writer for German 
readers’ had not thought it necessary to reveal; and furthers 
that his ‘ indebtedness to non-Catholic writers’ went so far as 
to include a quotation from Buchanan for a statement which 
that writer never made, and the application to the Catholic 
clergy before the Reformation of certain words cited from 
M‘Crie—which words, in their original context, necessarily and 
explicitly refer to Protestant ministers after the Reformation. 

The present volume, however, includes (in an appendix) 
some documents of primary importance :—chiefly reports by 
superiors of the Scottish Mission to the authorities at Rome, 
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covering, roughly, the period from 1650 to 1755. The state- 
ments of fact and revelations of character in these papers are 
extremely interesting. There is nevertheless a want of com- 
pleteness about them which is tantalising. They contain allu- 
sions to matters apparently all-important for the right under- 
standing of the history, and upon these matters Canon 
Bellesheim’s meagre narrative throws little light. The fear 
of disedification seems continually to restrain his pen. You 
hear much of the sufferings of the unfortunate Catholics, the 
perils of the priests, and the pride, cruelty, or generally dia- 
bolical character of the presbyterian ministers; but below 
the surface you are never allowed to penetrate. The lot of 
the papal missionaries was pitiable indeed. Never did men 
suffer more for the sins of their forefathers. They had not 
even, as their English brethren had, the poor comtort—to use 
the expression of a Roman cardinal—of ‘bragging of their 
martyrdoms.’ In the art of inflicting moral and social torture 
the presbyteries were only surpassed by the Spanish inquisitors ; 
though the Scots (except in a single instance in which exceptio 
provat regulam) wisely stopped short of bloodshed. The priests 
were sufficiently crushed by excommunication, imprisonment, 
and banishment. But the documents here published show that 
the missionaries were made to suffer as much from the in- 
difference or the intrigues or the mismanagement of their 
friends as from the bigotry of their enemies. The popuiar 
Protestant notion of the mysterious organisation and unity 
of the Roman Church is rudely shocked. As long as the 
fascinations of Mary or the vacillations of the youthful James 
gave hope to the politician, Popes and Jesuits were all zeal 
and activity. When James was safe on the English throne 
and Spain no longer threatened armadas, Rome and Catholic 
Europe looked on helplessly, if not with indifference, at the 
blotting-out of a Catholic people. The Pope gave no ecclesi- 
astical government to Scotland save the nominal and offensive 
rule of the English arch-priest in 1598, or of the English vicar- 
apostolic in 1623. It was not till 1650 that the Mission obtained 
with difficulty a superior of its own, and nearly another half- 
century passed before its clergy were blessed by a bishop. 
Colleges for priests were founded abroad, but they were often 
put under the rule of incompetent foreigners, their funds were 
misappropriated, and the students were ill-trained or were 
snapped up by religious orders and diverted from the Mission. 
Jesuits and Seculars as usual quarrelled. Each went his own 
way, confined to no district and impatient of any control. 
The clergy—or the Seculars, at least—were miserably paid. 
Alms for masses were unknown. The Highlanders, says a 
Catholic historian, were the first to be persuaded to give 
anything: ‘the parsimonious Lowlanders, except some rich 
and noble families who maintained chaplains, refused and 
continued to refuse for another century to contribute anything 
towards the support of their pastors.’ The Propaganda, the 
Roman congregation tardily instituted for dealing with these 
missionary countries, contributed out of the abundance of the 
Papal treasury the sum of five hundred crowns yearly to 
the Scottish mission. Its ignorance upon Scottish topo- 
graphy as upon the condition of the Catholic population for 
which it had to legislate, and the impotence of Rome in 
the reconciling of opposing interests or even in dealing with 
heresy within her own pale, are very instructive. The ac- 
count given by Mgr. Lercari of the Jansenism which was 
rampant in the Scots College at Paris, and especially fostered 
by Thomas and Louis Innes, is in this respect remarkable. 
Too much praise can hardly be accorded to the ill-used and 
penniless bishops who in the face of such difficulties spent their 
lives for their flocks. As yet we have, however, but fragments 
of the story. Canon Bellesheim has not made the best of his 
materials, His superficial sketch, such as it is, is spoilt by 
sundry controversial digressions upon the history of the rival 
Presbyterian Kirk. As an authority on the Church of Scotland 
Canon Bellesheim is about as much to be trusted as Mr. Max 
O’Rell. He informs you, in the spirit of that intelligent foreigner, 
that ‘the comprehensive Protestantism of Scotland’ includes 
more than twenty-four sects, each of which ‘ maintains certain 
theological views of its own,’ and among these distinctively 
Protestant sects he enumerates ‘ Chartists, Socialists, Secular- 
ists,’ etc. The book is beautifully printed, and in this last 
volume the proof-sheets have been read. ‘There is, however, 
still room for improvement. Father Hunter Blair may have 
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views of his own in always writing Cone for Conn; but there 
was certainly no such cardinal as Di Pictro; nor was the well- 
known Catholic bookseller of Drury Lane, who made a convert 
of George Hay, named Neighan. To add to the ill-treatment 
of the bookseller, his,name, with either right or wrong spelling, 
is omitted from the index. 


THE GILD MERCHANT. 


The Gild Merchant: A Contribution to British Municipal 
History. By CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

A complete history of the medieval gilds is yet to seek. 
They have been studied chiefly in their economic aspect ; and 
inasmuch as in the modern science of political economy all 
other questions have been subordinated to the great issues 
raised between the several policies of individual liberty and 
public restriction respectively in matters appertaining to com- 
merce, the gilds were cited because they illustrate a system 
whose chief characteristic was a trade monopoly. The growth 
of trades’-unions and of other institutions designed to limit the 
effects of free competition in a similar way has also done much 
to revive an interest in the older organisations, whose last re- 
maining vestiges are passing away as the new ones gather 
strength. Again, the foible of antiquarianism, which is a 
fashion of the hour, has suggested the publication of sundry 
monographs, which are of little merit in themselves and do not 
represent the labour of research to be devoted to the collection 
of materials before any good thing can be done. but there is 
another important aspect in which the gilds throw invaluable 
light upon the domestic history of this country—an aspect not 
much investigated so far, because it is not relevant to economic 
discussion: namely, the part which they played in the deve- 
lopment of British municipal institutions. Municipal organisa- 
tion is one of the departments of our machinery,of government 
which modern political changes have revolutionised most of all : 
little or nothing of the ancient order remains but certain names 
of offices whose very meaning has been filched by the insidious 
provisions of some modern statute. 

Dr. Gross, of Harvard University, has written one of the 
most important contributions to the history of the gilds that has 
yet been made. It is the fruit of immense research in a field 
which, as the author himself points out, is very extensive and 
very little explored—a remark which applies to the whole range 
of economic history. The chief difficulty in exploring lies in 
the fact that the materials are so scattered and (though exceed- 
ingly copious) so bewildering in their minuteness. Dr. Gross 
has all the patient comprehensiveness of the German scholar 
without his unprofitable pedantry. In one volume he resumes 
with business-like conciseness the results of his investigations, 
and in a second he publishes a collection of ‘ proofs and illus- 
trations’ as useful in connection with his own department of 
history as Bishop Stubbs’s selection of charters in connec- 
tion with the development of the constitution. The most 
generally received authority on the history of the gilds is 
Brentano, and the salient features of his account of their 
origin and development have not only not been confirmed 
by Dr. Gross but—in a number of instances—conclusively 
disproved. It has hitherto been commonly understood, on 
Brentano’s authority, that the /rith-gild (‘peace-gild’) was 
formed by all the citizens, in imitation of far older family 
and religious organisations, for the ;purpose of common pro- 
tection against powerful oppressors ; that this /r7th-gild was 
the embryo of the municipal constitution, and afterwards 
assumed the functions of a gt/d-merchant when civic life 
became mainly commercial ; that craftsmen as well as mer- 
chants were at first admitted, but in later times were excluded 
and formed rival corporations of their own called cra/t-gi/ds, 
which after a long struggle wrested from the exclusive g7/d- 
merchant its special privileges, only to succumb themselves to 
the changes introduced with the utilisation of steam and the 
establishment of the factory system. Dr. Gross, on the other 
hand, finds that the gild-merchant and the burghal community 
were in origin distinct ; and although in later times the same 
body of men—or practically the same—exercised the functions 
of both, that these functions were all along recognised as dis- 
tinct, and were regulated by different rules and on different 
principles. Membership of the gild hinged upon the payment 
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of scot and lot, while the burgess-ship hinged upon the duty of 
watch and ward ; and while it may have been a rare thing to 
find a burgess who was not included in the gild assessment 
when the members ‘drank the gild-merchant,’ it was by no 
means a rare thing to find a member of the gild who was not 
only no burgess but who resided outside the burgh. While this 
much has been proved by Dr. Gross, he himself points out the 
tendency towards amalgamation of gild and burgh which mani- 
fested itself during the fourteenth century, due to the fact that 
the same individuals,frequently composed both bodies ; but he 
holds the view that the most important influence exercised by 
the gilds upon the development of the English municipal sys- 
tem was in familiarising the idea of incorporation and exhibit- 
ing its advantages. No doubt incorporation was a feature of 
the organisation of the gild before it became a characteristic of 
the burgh. In most cases the gild-merchant’s privilege was 
one of the franchises of a free burgh ; and, besides conferring 
the trade monopoly upon the merchants of the burgh in their 
own markets—entitling them to exclude all and every mer- 
chant from otherwhere, and to insist that no articles should be 
imported unless consigned to a member of the gild for the 
purposes of his own retail trade—it greatly facilitated the 
regulation and proper management of the markets. In this 
way the functions ordinarily attributed to the A:diles in Rome 
seem to have been closely analogous with those exercised by 
the gild-merchant. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of fallacy on Bren- 
tano’s part is the conflict he assumes to have been waged 
between the gild-merchant and the craft-gilds during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. No doubt the 
gild-merchant did decline, while the craft-gilds grew in num- 
bers, influence, and privileges. But Dr. Gross explains the pro- 
cess by not a long conflict but a natural process of sub-division 
proceeding contemporaneously with the higher organisation 
commerce and manufactures. In early days the maker of an 
article and the merchant who dealt in it were one and the 
same person; but with the growth_of population, the extension 
of demand, and the consequent complication of industrial pro- 
cesses, the distinction between merchant and craftsman became 
general. Each body of craftsmen, finding it had separate in- 
terests to defend, formed an organisation on the model of the 
constitution of the gild-merchant especially devoted to the cratt. 
This sub-division had the effect of weakening the parent 
organisation, and deprived it of the democratic constitution 
which was a secret of its original strength and vitality. Dr. 
Gross has not failed to notice that Scottish economic history 
differs in some striking particulars from English, and has de- 
voted a separate chapter to the Scots gild-merchant. It re- 
sembled the Continental institution more closely than the 
English one, and was more uniform throughout : because in 
Scotland there was a considerable body of early national legis- 
lation regarding burghal constitutions, while in England each 
burgh developed its own constitution without the regulation of 
any code of /eges burgorum. Our municipal corporations and 
our chambers of commerce are the modern representatives of 
the old burgh and gild-merchant, dealing still with the same 
classes of affairs, but in a widely different manner and for very 
different purposes. So modernised are they that no unbroken 
line of descent between them and the old burgh and gild- 
merchant can now be traced ; and but for the labours of such 
historians as Dr. Gross, the important part which the gild- 
merchant played in the annals of English municipal history 
might well have passed into the limbo of the forgotten and 
the unknown. 


WASHINGTONIAN CIVILITY. 
George Washington’s Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 
and Restored. By MONCURE CONWAY. London: Chatto. 


The youth of George Washington was not exclusively devoted 
to the whittling of cherry trees. He dabbled in literature, and 
there is yet extant a manuscript volume, dated 1745 (when he 
was about fourteen), which sets forth, in a very boyish hand 
and with most primitive spelling, certain Rules of Civility and 
Decent Behaviour in Company and Conversation. Most of the 
great man’s biographers have said very little about these: by 
reason, it appears, of their deliberate recognition of respect for 
rank. But it was at least assumed that they were the boy’s own. 
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work ; and here for the first time is their true history. It is 
curious as themselves are curious. In 1595 the femstonnatres 
of the Jesuit seminary at La Fléche sent a treatise on con- 
duct to the college at Pont-a-Mousson. Father Périn, head of 
the latter establishment, translated the thing into Latin, and 
added certain rules for behaviour at table ; and by the seven- 
teenth century it had gone all over Europe. An English 
version (professedly that of an eight-years child) was printed 
in 1640, and ran through several editions. Now, in 1745 
Washington was at school in Fredericksburg, Virginia, and 
the rector of the school as well as the parson of the only 
church in the place was a Frenchman, the Rev. James Marye. 
He had by him some copies of the work in French and English 
(Washington knew nothing of French, but his rules bear traces 


of both versions), and of these he dictated a selection to the 


future Father of his Country. Such, according to Mr. Conway, 
is the growth of the compilation. 

The rules themselves are of all sorts. Some are practical : 
as ‘Spit not in the Fire, nor Stoop low before it, neither Put 
your hands into the Flames to warm them nor Set your feet 
upon the Fire, especially if there be ineat before it’; and 
‘Shake not the head, Feet, or Legs, row] not the Eys, lift 
not one eyebrow higher than the other, wry not the mouth’; 
and ‘Kill no Vermin as Fleas, lice, ticks, etc., in the Sight of 
Others, if you see any filth or thick Spittle put your foot Dex- 
terously upon it, if it be upon the Cloths of your Companions, 
Put it off privately, and if it be upon your own Cloths return 
thanks to him who puts it off.” Others touch a higher note, 
as when you are requested not to scoff at ‘the Infirmities of 
Nature,’ nor rejoice at the hurt even of an enemy. But the 
most curious are directions ‘to make a Reverence in pulling 
of your Hat to Persons of Distinction, as Noblemen, Justices, 
Churchmen, etc.’; reminders that ‘’Tis ill manners’ in him 
‘that makes too much haste to Put on his hat afterwards’; 
advice to ‘ Artificers and Persons of low Degree’ to ‘Respect 
and highly Honour Lords, or Others of high Degree’; injunc- 
tions ‘In Speaking to men of Quality’ not to ‘lean nor look 
them full in the Face.’ Also you are told to give every one his 
‘due Title according to his degree and the Custom of the Place,’ 
and to ‘strive not with your superiors in argument.’ As to your 
dress, you are admonished to ‘ Play not the Peacock, looking 
everywhere about you to see if you be well Deck’t, but ‘in 
Apparel keep to the Fashion of your equals.’ Moreover, you 
shall ‘ Never express anything unbecomingly, nor act ag’tt ye 
Rules Moral before your inferiors.’ Your speech is to be ‘as 
those of Quality do (use) and not as ye Vulgar.’ In fact, ‘ your 
Superiors’ are ever paraded before you. You are not to intrude 
on them ; when they talk to you, ‘then stand upright, put off 
your Hat, and Answer in few words’; when they talk to others, 
then ‘ hearken not, neither Speak nor Laugh.’ As to the table, 
you are told to swallow bit No. 1 before bit No. 2 goes into 
your mouth ; also to ‘let not your Morsels be too big for your 
Jowls’; you are not to talk with a full mouth, ‘neither Gaze 
about you while you are a Drinking’; and you are strictly 
admonished to ‘Cleanse not your teeth with the Table Cloth, 
Napkin, Fork or Knife.’ Finally, you shall see that ‘ your Re- 
creations be Manfull not Sinfull,’ and you shall ‘ Labour to 
keep alive in your Breast that Little Spark of Celestial fire 
called Conscience.’ Such were the precepts of Old France 
on which were moulded the morals of the First President of 
what is now the bright home of Tammany and MacKinleyism 
and the American Publisher! It is almost a pity that Mr. 
Conway should have discovered them to the blabbing and 
remorseless day: they show so plainly how absolutely non- 
existent as a moral influence their distinguished author has 
been. 

THE PENSIVE GAME. 
Chess for Beginners and the Beginnings of Chess. By R. B. 
SWINTON. London: Unwin. 

Although Robert of Gloucester says the Knights of the 
Round Table played at ‘ chekere,’ and from that day to this it 
has been a favourite English pastime, exponents of its literature 
and practice here are scarce able to hold their own with them of 
the Continent. Even the nomenclature of the games attests 
their foreign origin. Ruy Lopez, Steinitz, Muzio, and Philidor, 
Damiano, Allgaier, Petroff, Salvio, and Zukertort—what a place 


is theirs in comparison to that of Evans, Cunningham, and the 
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tiny squad of Britons whose names are associated with classic 
openings! Can it be that King James expressed a national 
sentiment when he wrote that ‘As for the chesse, I think it 
over-fond, because it is over wise and philossophick a folly . . . 
it . . . filleth and troubleth men’s heads with as many faschious 
toyes of the play as before it was filled with thoughts on his 
affaires’? Yet Ferdinand and Miranda are discovered play- 
ing it, Dryden and some other minstrels have sung its praises, 
Middleton worked it into the substance of a play, Scott loved 
to picture buxom friars with the board between them, and the 
clever modern novelist and the subtle modern poet both love 
to show some conversance with its secrets. Of late, indeed, the 
cheapest daily prints have followed the example of their dearer 
contemporaries, and have opened chess columns: they appear 
to find that a love of the most thoughtful and elegant of indoor 
games is fast permeating the very masses themselves. In time, 
perhaps, we may reach the standard of Strébeck, where the 
game is taught in schools and every inhabitant is a player; but 
meanwhile, it must be admitted, we seem in no hurry to reach 
that admirable end. 

Mr. Swinton’s treatise ‘is scarce qualified to mend matters. 
Stray breaths of Ruskinism blow through its pages. You 
might guess by its title and its handsome outside that ’tis 
really an introduction to the game ; but it may not be recom- 
mended to the aspirant. The first half is devoted to a most 
laborious exposition of such elementary matters as the move- 
ments of the pieces and to illustrations of check-mate, and does 
not get as far as to give—what the beginner needs above all 
else —a choice of useful openings. Again, Mr. Swinton is hardly 
to be trusted when he ventures on practical advice. Modern 
players do not share Philidor’s theory of pawns; they ques- 
tion the practicability, if not the wisdom, of establishing 
those of the K and Q on K 4andQ 4. Mr. Swinton, too, is 
in favour of ‘the country moves,’ z.¢., the early advance of 
KRP and the QRP. Again, his absolute ‘must’ (under- 
lined by himself) in the following sentence is obviously copied 
from a mistake of Barbier’s : ‘Sometimes a pawn can play a 
shrewd trick by “forking” two pieces. He must gain one.’ 
The maxim might have been designed as a trap to the unwary. 
In many circumstances a clever opponent is able to extricate 
himself from such a dilemma with ease and advantage. He 
stops the capture by arranging a check by discovery, or he 
checks with a threatened piece, or he attacks the queen, or he 
does something else to make his adversary rue the hour when 
he hearkened to such counsel. It is possible, however, that a 
writer who indulges in such locutions as ‘ascending up’ and 
calls Du Chaillu ‘Du Chailler’ esteems the difference light be- 
tween must and may. 

But indeed whatever value the book may have is not con- 
tained in the moiety that deals with ‘chess for beginners,’ It 
is surprising that an author whose interest in the game is al- 
most wholly literary should have meddled at all with leading 
principles, even though he did have before him the example of 
old Caxton and his Game and Playe of the Chesse, a book more 
remarkable for digressiveness than point. Since that experi- 
ment with movable types a mighty literature has grown up 
about the pensive game; and Mr. Swinton might do worse 
than devote his time, or some of it, to drawing up a much- 
needed bibliography, to make room for which he might omit 
the half devoted to rudimentary instruction from a future edi- 
tion. In twenty minutes a good-natured friend could impart 
all this more effectually than any book, and it must take hours 
to glean the true meaning of taking e# fassant or the nature 
of still or stalemate from the most lucid explanation. Mr. 
Swinton, however, deserves credit for amassing a vast quantity 
of amusing gossip and book-lore about a subject with more 
than a passing interest for the bibliophile. His style is bright 
and animated, he has a sound appreciation of humour; a 
comic story loses nothing on his lips; he contrives to find 
excellent fun in a dull game. But, on the other hand, there is 
no beginning, middle, nor end to his essay : his facts are simply 
lumped and scrambled together ; and he has been at no pains 
to makes his anecdotes and his quotations come in pat. When 
we add that, in despite of these by no means inconsiderable 
defects, his book is readable, and that the illustrations are 
so good that we should like to see far more of them, it will be 
very obvious that he might make a very pretty thing by pulling 
down and rebuilding. 
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PROVENCAL SONG. 
Mirdio. By FREDERIC MISTRAL. Translated by HARRIET 
WATERS PRESTON. London: Unwin. 

In these days it is a kittle thing to speak of the achievement 
of any distinctly provincial ‘ school’ of poets. For the clamour 
of the ‘ nationalist’ beats incessant against our windows. We 
are invited to admire a group of scrannel-piped enthusiasts 
whose chief recommendation is that an editor was found simple 
enough to print their work in Zhe Nation. Anthologies are 
scraped together from poeticules who squat on the banks of 
the Yarra-Yarra or beyond the borders of Mashonaland. The 
corpus of ditties strummed in Galloway requires two bulky—and 
ugly—tomes. Nay, we believe that even the ‘songsters’ of 
Peebles—or is it Paisley ?—have at least a volume devoted to 
the tunes of their melodious moulting. And when the brain has 
become incapable of distinguishing the folk-songs of Nukuheva 
from the sacred chants of the Amatonga, if we turn for relief to 
a French novel it is only to find that the heroine belongs to 
Cochin-China or that the incidents play themselves out in Sene- 
gambia. Therefore the indolent reviewer, supposing his mind 
to be at all devout of bent, ‘thanks his stars that he was borna 
happy English child,’ and praises Heaven for the divine institu- 
tion of the daily press, because there he shall read of nought but 
railway strikes and dock troubles, which he can understand 
although he may not enjoy them. 

It is the rage, and therefore in a measure contemptible, to 
cackle over the make-up boxes and Petticoat Lanes of litera- 
ture ; but to speak of the accomplishment of the /e/zbre, a body 
of men driven by a common impulse, exactly as the Pleiad or 
the Carolian poets wrote with a single object, is other-guess 
work. Laying aside the pride of conquest which an English- 
man naturally feels after having hammered out, by the aid of a 
translation, the meaning of words which are not French and 
not Italian but akin to both, and at having realised in some 
measure, by studying weary tables of pronunciation, the value 
of certain combinations of vowel and consonant, it is not too 
much to say that the fe/zbre have written many songs, and one 
of them an epic, which reveal such mastery of material as is 
sufficient to sign them poets. Mistral, of course, is a giant 
amongst them, and Mz7ézo is recognised universally as a classic 
in spite of the difficulty of its language. But Roumanille and 
Aubanel have done excellent things. Roumanille was the 
‘seminal influence,’ as the current jargon hath it, of the neo- 
Provengal movement ; and such poems as zdefo—a charming 
elegy on a child—or Pér Vendemio, a gallant little song, show 
his skill in diverse modes of the lyre. Aubanel, who had held 
speech with the night and knew the counsels of the stars, whose 
verse runs like passion set to music, has written poems which 
are not likely to die in a country where every one sings them: 
for, in spite of their almost uniform exaltation, they havea touch 
of realism which drives home what might otherwise have been 
‘remembered as waters that pass away.’ Other men—Mathieu, 
for instance, and Crousillat, and especially Louis Roumieux— 
have written one or two lyrics each so gay and so rhythmical 
and harmonious that it is a pleasure to read them aloud, and 
a pleasure even to hew out their sense with the help of a 
dictionary. No one to-day has an excuse for ignorance of the 
felibre, for their works have been sifted into several excellent 
selections, and many separate numbers are done into French. 
M. Delile’s Chants des Felibres is a capital introduction to the 
subject. His renderings are literal, and lack the freedom of 
movement which distinguishes the originals. But they convey 
clearly enough the jollity and simple paganism, the abandon of 
life, in the South: all, in a word, that is needed to convince 
you of the reality of ‘dance and Provencal song and sunburnt 
mirth.” You have from the /e/¢ére the delights and the fresh- 
ness of Arcady, ‘of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and flowers,’ 
junketings and weddings and churchings, foot-races and wrest- 
lings, and maidens like the Bombyca of Theocritus—(‘ they 
call thee a gipsy, and lean, and sunburnt, ’tis only I that call 
thee honey-pale ’)—whose ‘ feet were like carved ivory, her voice 
was drowsy sweet, and her ways—I cannot tell of them.’ Like 
Herrick, the fe/ibre 

‘... write of Youth, of Love ; and have access 
By these to sing of cleanly wantonness’ ; 
for if their country girls be fair as the sun and clear as the 
moon, they be also terrible as an army with banners. You 
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read, and think of Nausicaa as Odysseus saw her from behind 
the brake, of Daphnis and Chloe, of Marlowe’s ‘Come live 
with me,’ of Fletcher’s Shepherdess, of Corinna going a-May- 
ing, and of all the ‘flammigerous maids’ who flashed their 
beauties before rural Propriety ere this sad world was. But 
most of all you think of Miréio amongst her olives—Miréio 
fifteen years old, whom the sun had opened as a blossom, with 
two dimples on her flower-like cheeks : 
‘And beauteous hair, all waves and rings of jet, 
And breasts, a double peach, scarce ripened yet.’ 

Et folatre, et sémillante, et sauvage quelgue peu. The others, 
It may be, shall lie in a fresh, cool backwater, but Mistral 
is likely to live. Whether the pleasant tale of the loves 
of Vincen ,and Mirtio be read in the original, or in the very 
vigorous French translation which usually accompanies it, or 
in Miss Preston’s smooth verse, the world will listen: it is of a 
man anda maid. Where the others have been content to note, 
Mistral has created; he has re-peopled, indeed, a corner of 
Arcadia. Here they dally with the innocence of love ; they go 
about their weaving, they make baskets and pluck mulberry 
leaves, they fight and they have grim ballads to sing. Witches 
there are, and the sound of half-dead legends sobs in their 
ears. Singing as he does to ‘shepherds and farm-folk,’ Mistral 
has told a story more interesting than most novels: from a web 
of the commonplace he has woven a romance. 

We have compared Miss Preston’s translation with the French 
version, and in places with the original. It is close and at 
the same time easy to read. Ofthe M/aga/Z song, a stumbling- 
block to the inefficient workman, Miss Preston has succeeded 
in conveying the sense and spirit of the Provencal most admir- 
ably ; and the song of Miréio in the tenth canto is even more 
successful. Occasionally we have such a line as 

‘Bloomed into laughter with ingenuous grace,’ 

for which Mistral gives no warrant; and once at least jouven- 
ce//e masquerades as ‘my sweet young lady.’ ‘Forehead bland’ 
—(to take one instance of many)—is scarce equivalent to ‘ front 
blanguineu. But it were ungracious to pick faults in an 
attempt to represent in English the manner and the language 
of Mistral which has been carried out with care and intelli- 
gence, to good purpose. 


A PERIPATETIC DIVINE. 
A Modern Apostle: Alexander Somerville, D.D., 1813-1889. 
By GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E., LL.D. London: Murray. 


This book, which is written in a readable howbeit a some- 
what slipshod style, records the life-long labours of a sincere 
and earnest man, and withal presents you views of strange 
places seen under strange conditions. It is much too bulky, 
being in length some four hundred pages—many of them small 
print ; it is always weak ; it is often commonplace; its views 
are distorted ; and the triumphs and successes it records are 
rarely of real importance. Yet may some grains of wheat be 
picked out from the mass of chaff. 

Somerville came of an old Scots family—was heir, indeed, says 
Dr. Smith, to the barony of Somerville, dormant since 1870. 
His father was a wine merchant in Edinburgh, and in that city 
he was born and bred. He studied for the National Church, 
was made a probationer, and was called to Anderston Church, 
Glasgow. But there was a good deal of the ‘wandering Scot ’ 
in him, and he was presently moved to ‘labour in the mission 
field,’ the only region where any touch of romance still lingers 
for the modern evangelical. No doubt he felt his fitness for 
the work, and in 1869 you find him in Spain, which the fall 
of Queen Isabella seemed to open to missionary effort. He 
gives a graphic account of the sale of bibles at the great 
fair of San Isidro at Madrid and of his preaching there ; 
nor does he fail to note the strange historical contrast in 
the fact that, even as the Cortes was in act to discuss the 
question of religious freedom, certain cuttings laid bare a vast 
number of half-burned bones of victims of the Inquisition. 
He was well received everywhere, for he had the gift of con- 
ciliation ; but he admits that his apostolic work was practically 
of none avail. For the mass of the population of Southern 
Europe the colder ritual of the Reformed Church has no sort 
of charm ; while of such quicker and more apprehensive minds 
as are repelled by superstitious and fantastical beliefs the 
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tendency is to push inquiry to extremes, and, renouncing one 
faith, to renounce them all. Ina country like Spain the efforts 
of men like Somerville are useful in a direction scarce suspected 
by themselves: they promote a spirit of inquiry—that is, they 
example tolerance, they are useful as a general educative influ- 
ence. An unpleasant thing about them is that as these men 
are entrusted with considerable funds, and must show results, 
they are apt to take the character of their ‘converts’ on trust, 
and so are often unmercifully exploited. 

After Spain Somerville made a prolonged tour in India ; he 
next proceeded to Canada and the States ; and in 1876 he was 
formally released from the charge of his congregation and be- 
came a ‘world missionary,’ as Dr. Smith phrases it. He imme- 
diately started on a journey through Australasia. One example 
will show his method and style. At Sydney he had an hour’s 
meeting in the Exhibition Building. Questions on practical 
Christianity were handed in, and he answered them viva voce. 
One was about theatres and dancing: he confesses he knows 
nothing of either, yet goes on to denounce both. His picture 
of a ball is really charming: ‘ They go round and round in 
the waltz, beginning at nine or ten o'clock at night, and con- 
tinue till two or three in the morning ; they dress in such a way 
as to leave the person partly exposed ; they are stimulated by 
wines and sometimes stronger drinks ; they go from heated 
rooms to cold atmospheres, and the moral and physical injury 
resulting therefrom is not easily to be calculated.’ Other 
anxious seekers demanded who was David’s mother? who was 
wife to Cain? and where was the land of Nod?—the point of 
which ribald remarks he parried very neatly. After Australasia, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Russia were visited, and then came 
South Africa and especially Kimberley, thirteen years after the 
discovery of diamonds. He dilates on the ‘sordid worldliness 
and religious indifference’ of this last place; but his sketch of 
the mad life, the common suicides, the almost incessant toil, 
the violent drinking bouts, the cruel treatment of the natives, 
the rough, crude institutions, the community in a state of 
ferment, is the best part of the present book. Passing to 
Greece, he preached in the Parnassus Hall at Athens and in 
the port in the Piraeus ; he translated Mr. Sankey’s hymns into 
modern Greek, and these were sung at the meetings; he en- 
countered some opposition, of which both he and his biographer 
make the most. Followed a preaching mission through Asia 
Minor, where his discourses were translated into Greek or 
Turkish by an interpreter, and where he was practically undis- 
turbed—whether from tolerance or indifference does not appear ; 
and on his return the Free Church, with which he had associated 
himself, conferred on him her highest honour—that of Mode- 
rator of her General Assembly. He laboured almost till the 
end, and died at Kirn on the Clyde in September ’89. 


FROM NORTHUMBERLAND. 


A Week in a Wherry on the Norfolk Broads. By ‘ BLUE 
PETER.’ Illustrated by THE PURSER. London: Leaden- 
hall Press. 

Geordie: The Adventures of a North-Country Watf and Stray. 
By A NORTH-COUNTRY WOMAN. London: Same Pub- 
lishers. 

‘ Blue Peter,’ who plays you on ‘ wherry’ and ‘ werry,’ ‘quant- 
ing’ (the Norfolk term for punting) and ‘ quantum suff,’ and 
warns you that the dropping of a letter does not make ‘ round’ 
a true pun upon ‘ ground,’ does not by the present work estab- 
lish his claim to be called the coming man of coaly Tyne. 
When he and three other Newcastle whist-players resolved to 
charter a boat on the Broads and provision the same with a pack 
of cards and some tinned beef, ’twas with a fluttering dread of 
being mistaken for Cockneys. For the party—playfully differen- 
tiated as Purser and Mrs. Purser, Commodore and Mrs. Com- 
modore—-was (in its own opinion, individual and collective) 
fully representative of northern culture and refinement. Blue 
Peter, himself the historian of the expedition, is a classical 
proseman who waxes eloquent over incandescent surfaces and 
weird effects and starry blossoms, and makes you positively 
roar with laughing at the fun of a fat woman trying to turn 
on a narrow bed and with anecdotes wherein ’tis plain that 
he has essayed to outdo the notorious Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Another of the crew gives an artistic tone to the conversa- 
tion and takes photographs of the Norfolk churches. Of 
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course this is all millions of miles beyond the vulgar holiday- 
making of the common Cockney, and to impress it on your 
mind a genuine family of Londoners is brought into frequent 
contact with high-toned Northumbria. ‘ Mammar,’ ‘Alf, and 
their friends were a very jovial crew ; among the ‘wee short 
hours ayont the twal’ they were heard crowing like cocks, 
grunting like pigs, quacking like ducks, and imitating other 
barnyard sounds ; they rowed alongside the more decorous 
wherry, and asked if any lady or gentleman would oblige with 
a song; they pressed sandwiches upon the Purser and iced 
shandygaff upon the Commodore, and hinted in stage whispers 
that Mrs. Purser was a fine woman. ut of course they were 
coldly and haughtily cut ; for how should people who had set 
their minds on whist, ruins, and water-lilies consort with such 
vulgarians? And yet one cannot help thinking that every indi- 
vidual Tynesider wanted the rest away that de might take a 
quiet turn at the fun and the shandygaff. But this was not 
to be for any of them; and the end of what destiny had in 
store for all was a book whose chief aim is to demonstrate 
what very clever people abide at Newcastle. 

If the author of Geordie is, as she professes to be, a North- 
country woman, she probably comes from north of the Tweed. 
The one thing you might have expected of her—that is, dialect— 
is lamentably incorrect. Ordinary Southerners may be forgiven 
the writing of Northumbrian as if it were Scots; but a native 
ought to know that ‘ divvent’ and ‘intiv’ and ‘hoose’ do not 
constitute a dialect. Between Tweed and Tyne people do not 
say ‘mither’ but ‘muther,’ not ‘hame’ but ‘h’yem,’ not ‘ hoots’ 
but ‘howts,’ not ‘ours’ and ‘ oors’ but ‘wurras.’ Of course a 
writer who refuses to deal with dialect at all takes up a per- 
fectly intelligible position, and one defensible on the ground 
that localisms are rapidly fading before modern schooling and 
travel. But nothing can excuse the confusion of two widely 
differing patois. Northumbrian has been rather unfortunate in 
this respect, as no distinguished novelist has embalmed its 
vigorous characteristics in a book that is likely to endure; 
while the laureate of the county, Mr. Swinburne, for reasons of 
his own, does not emphasise in his ballads the points of difference 
between Northumbrian and Lowland Scots. ’Tis superfluous, 
however—and for two reasons—to discuss the matter at length 
a propos of the piece of slovenliness under notice. First, the 
thing is not worth discussion ; and second, the author, having 
made her Geordie, then a mere baby at a dame school, achieve 
the unparalleled feat of felling an enormous coast-guardsman 
with (of all things in the world !) ‘a goodly-sized rosy-cheeked 
apple,’ shifts him to London, where the rest of his strange, 
eventful history performs its course. That there are readers 
who will take pleasure in a sequence of incidents neither horrible 
nor shocking, and who will taste some reality in the wicked 
nobleman, the thieves, musicians, beggars, and other conven- 
tions of sensational fiction—this is possible; but we find it 
hard to believe. In Northumberland one has often pitied the 
man-like ‘ bondagers’ not only toiling in the fields but driving 
carts, filling manure, and doing the other hard work of the farm. 
But the worst of such drudgery might well be envied by any 
one compelled to read for a living—especially to read such 
trash as Geordie. 

OLD AND NEW. 


The Anti-Classic is wont, while admitting that there may be 
wisdom, elegance, and moral worth in the works of Greek and 
Roman writers, to contend that all the essential virtues con- 
tained therein may be preserved in translations. We believe 
it has even been proposed to appoint a certain number of per- 
sons duly qualified with a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
tongues who shall convert the canonical works of the classical 
writers into English, and henceforth the originals are to be 
closed books for all except pedants. There is no more fatuous 
heresy, and the heresy is exposed by every fresh experiment. 
Leaving out of view the poets, whose works present especial 
difficulties, there is no prose writer the peculiar qualities of whose 
style it is harder to render in English than Tacitus. At any rate 
Thomas Gordon met with small success, and it is doubtful 
whether it were worth while to drag his work from its deserved 
obscurity. Mr. Arthur Galton, of New College, Oxford, who has 
edited a selection from Gordon’s translation in the ‘Camelot’ 
series— 7 he ‘Annals’ of Tacitus (London : Scott)—has nothing 
but praise for Gordon: he eulogises ‘ his correct vocabulary and 
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his bold and pregnant language.’ ‘A translator,’ said Dr. John- 
son, paraphrasing Dryden, ‘is to exhibit his author’s thoughts 
in such a dress of diction as the author would have given them 
had his language been English.’ Judged by this standard Gordon 
is put out of court at once. He does not attempt to represent 
the force and brevity of his author ; his style is fluent, vapid, and 
pretentious. Apart from any question of accuracy—a point in 
which, indeed, his editor admits Gordon to have often stumbled 
—who can read the stately conclusion to the Agricola or the 
opening chapters of the Azma/s without feeling that Gordon’s ver- 
sions are at best the lamest parodies? Mr.Galton’s most enthusi- 
astic admiration is lavished on Gordon’s ‘ scholarly punctuation,’ 
with which we have no fault to find. He waxes eloquent on the 
uses of the comma, the virtues of the semicolon, and the dignity 
of the colon ; and the principles he advocates are enforced in 
his introduction with a somewhat bewildering effect. In this 
section of his work, which in part resembles an undergraduate’s 
essay and in part suggests a paper written for a mutual im- 
provement society, the editor discusses many topics, relevant 
and irrelevant : all enabling him to set forth with much in- 
genuous egotism his views on history, literature, mankind, and 
the world at large. 

Mr. F. J. Wilson, author of New Thoughts from a New 
System of Thought (London: Reeves), was once a soldier, 
but he turned his sword into a pen, and indited this and other 
pamphlets. His system is called comprehension on the /ucus 
a non lucendo principle, since it cannot be comprehended. 
The author with much complacency tells us the press made 
this charge against it: so much the worse for the press, per- 
haps ; but it is only fair to give the official definition. Compre- 
hension, then, is ‘the key for opening the universe by the 
unlocking of evolution for the synthesis of a co-operative com- 
monwealth, the alternation in a mental university, and the 
analysis to a cathedral of aspiration.’ The work is embellished 
with ‘the illustrations of the large designs to “the Star Path of 
Progress,” which excited so much interest at the Edinburgh 
Exhibition’ (is not the failure of that Exhibition at length 
explained ?). The originals have been removed from Edin- 
burgh and are now permanently on view, under charge of the 
Mayor and Corporation, at Leamington (happy Edinburgh! 
unhappy Leamington !!). Mr. Wilson accompanies his volume 
with a printed circular intended, it would seem, to direct and 
even soften the critic. (Alas, canst thou draw out Leviathan 
with an hook?) ‘ May I here notify’ (he concludes) ‘that the 
“New Thoughts on Co-operation” and “ The Souvenir” are 
not yet published?’ Whoever said they were? or whoever 
wished they ever would be ? 

Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1721-1771) (London : Griffith), edited by Emily F. D, 
Osborn, is a selection from the correspondence of a lady, 
daughter of the first Lord Torrington and sister of the unfor- 
tunate Admiral Byng. She married a Mr. John Osborn at 
seventeen, was left a widow at twenty-four, and died at eighty- 
two: ‘auld eneuch for a’ the guid I hae dune,’ as the Scots 
dotard remarked, for indeed her epistles are not worth the con- 
siderable trouble here expended on them. They are mainly 
concerned with family affairs of no interest to any but her 
descendants—possibly not even to them. One does here and 
there get something of value (var? nantes in gurgite vasto). 
Of the gentlemen’s dress at ‘a great Court at St. James’s’ 
in 1772 she writes : ‘ Lord Essex had a silver tissue Coat, and 
pink colour lutestring wascote, and several had pink colour and 
pale blue padesway Coats’—days evidently when men were not 
ashamed to dress. ‘ They are all Rogues,’ she says of lawyers 

an expression held before and since. Again, we learn that 
Dr. Burton of Winchester School in 1731 boarded ten young 
noblemen’s sons at £200 a-piece yearly, and that in the middle 
of last century the London season was over before July. The 
commotion caused in town by the advance of the Highlanders 
to Derby in the ’45 is described in the last letter of the series. 
‘I wish,’ says the writer, ‘ they (the prisoners) could have been 
beheaded at Edinburgh and not make such a long piece of work 
as the forms will do here.’ There is a rather good account of a 
duel in 1751 about a snuff-box given toa lady. The things 
noted absolutely exhaust the interest of the volume. 

By the intelligent reader who has been told by medical 
prigs that most of the important facts in anatomy and phy- 
siology have been established by recent observation and ex- 
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periment, Mr. Charles M¢Rae’s little volume upon Fathers of 
Biology (London : Percival) will be found extremely interesting, 
The father of medicine, Hippocrates, looked on by his succes- 
sors as the Divine Old Man, emancipated medicine from super- 
stition and wrested the practice of his art from the monopoly of 
the priests in the fifth century before the Christian era. Some 
of his aphorisms are still quoted as modern. Next is given 
a sketch of the work done by Aristotle, the founder of the 
science of natural history. In the second century of our era, 
Galen appeared with a marvellous genius. Few writers ever 
exercised such an undisputed sway over the opinions of man- 
kind as this wonderful man ; for he ruled twelve centuries of 
medical experience. Vesalius in the sixteenth century showed 
a pitiless zeal for correct details in anatomy; and our own 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. The sketches 
are ably written. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
OF 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ann ARCHITECTURE. 
The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the ACADEMY for th® 
WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS will OPEN on SATURDAY, 14th FEBRUARY. 
The Members and other Artists are requested to take Notice that the GALLERY 
will OPEN for the RECEPIION of WORKS intended for Exhibition at g a.m. 
on SATURDAY, 31-t JANUARY, after which day none can be admitted. 
Works from a distance must be consigned to an Agent in Edinburgh, in order 
that they may be sent to the Gallery without their Cases on the day appointed. 
Forms of Letters to accompany Works sent for Exhibition, and Labels to be 
attached to these Works, will be supplied to Artists through their Agents. 
GEORGE HAY, Secretary. 
Roya. ScotrisH ACADEMY, EDINBURGH, 
13th January 1891. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7Tb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, . : - BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . , We | BRISBANE, . : a 
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Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austinfriars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mail East, S.W.; 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


For TWO SHILLINGS and NINEPENCE /Jhe Anti-Jacobin will be sent, 
post-free, for Thirteen Weeks, to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Address— MANAGER, 
8 DuKE St., ADELPHI, 
Lonpon, 





To whom all Postal Orders and Cheques should be made payable. 





OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY BOOKS 
withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in Travet, History, BioGRAPHY, THEOLOGY, 
Poetry, etc.; Ruskin’s and ArBER’s Pus.LicaTions, Books on ANGLING, SporT, 
and ORNITHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
Novets. A/soa SPECIAL CATALOGUE (No. VI.) of ANcIENT AND MopERN 
Booxs in Various Classes of Literature (over 1100 titles) including ForEIGN 
LITERATURE (40 pages). &2% Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 
*,.* New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with Terms 
of Membership and other particulars, free by post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 





LEITH AND LONDON. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— B ELTS, 


_ icine 


—— _. = ca“. 
_—_ A NKLETS, 
—_— _—— Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 


The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 


The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET,* anp 12 MAITLAND 


STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 





TODD & CO., REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLoRISTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, ; ‘ ; : ‘ 21s 6d. 
Brownieside and Stepends, . ‘ . ‘ : i . eae. 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . ° ‘ ; , . 208. 
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Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ‘ . «SS. 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . 19s. 6d 


N.B.—The above are Cash Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed 

Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District OFrFIcEsS— 
STOCK BRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Pace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEwinGTON Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MornincsipE Roap, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HayMARKET TERRACE. 
GRANGE—31 MarcumonT Roap, T.O. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG ‘Cc OMP AN 3° 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. 








AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 


18 THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK 
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7 FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
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See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genwine Extract. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Béttle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Pe 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes a food at once agreeable | See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINCS, 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 
ment of the Young. | ete. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 
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CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 rnd 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


a 








CAUTIO! Inferior | Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that at each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MA 7,’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon, 
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OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER. 














